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FESTIVE 


6% Y heart is at your festival.” So wrote Wordsworth 
a considerable time ago. So say we all this week 
to Mr. Morrison—or is it to Mr. Stokes ? On the 
whole the more ebullient manifestations, up-river, 

are the prerogative of the Lord Privy Seal, as befits his 

personality. To the late Lord President, now Foreign Secretary, 
falls the major part of the credit for the success which the main 
exhibition on the South Bank seems now assured of achieving. 

Any who begin, im this connection, to praise famous men, “ men 

renowned for their power, giving counsel by their understand- 

ing,” will find themselves embarked on an interminable task, for 
as much in a sense has depended on every skilled artificer who 
helped to set the Skylon in position or give the Shot-Tower its 
mysterious crown, or indeed on every charwoman who helped 
to enable the exhibition to come clean by the appointed hour, 
as on the Chairman of the Festival, Lord Ismay, and the 

Director-General, Mr. Gerald Barry, to whom, none the less, 

special recognition is most justly due. The arrival of the great 

day so long anticipated leaves the country a little mystified, but 
quite satisfied to remain so. What was the origin of the 

Festival, apart from the fact that it comes a hundred years after 

the Great Exhibition of 1851 ? What is its chief purpose ? To 

advertise British achievement ? To display the national ethos ? 

To sell British goods ? To attract visitors (and their dollars) 

to Britain? To give British citizens a justifiably good conceit 

of themselves ? 


All of those questions might be answered with a definite or 
qualified affirmative. But in fact there is no need to answer them 
at all. The Festival itself must supply its own answer to all 
questions—and by Festival is meant not only the spectacle on 
the South Bank of the Thames, but the results of the notable 
efforts exerted, with impressive promise, in York and Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, in Cardiff, Oxford and Cambridge, in towns and 
villages up and down the length and breadth of the Kingdom. 
Summer or no summer, Britain is determined to be festive, and 
though the festivity has been in some measure. imposed, and the 
nature of it caused some bewilderment in prospect, everything, 
48 sO often in this practical rather than strictly logical country, 
looks like coming right at the given moment. Visitors from 
abroad, if not convinced that their journey was really necessary, 
Will be satisfied that it was abundantly worth while, the more 
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so if, attracted to Britain, and particularly to London, by the’ 
Festival, they seize the opportunity of visiting the historic build- 
ings, the great galleries and museums, the ancient colleges and 
schools, which in sum, and with no advertisement, teach more 
of this island and its past than the Festival in its five months 
of existence either aims at doing or could.” 

It is with the present that the Festival is concerned. It exhibits 
the achievements of British craftsmen, British artists, British 
musicians, British scientists, as they are. Elsewhere the works 
of British writers through the centuries can be scanned. And 
in the skill with which the buildings on the South Bank have been 
planned, with a remarkable economy of the necessarily limited 
space, the resourcefulness of British architects is demonstrated 
strikingly. Whatever deficiencies the various Festival enterprises 
in London and elsewhere may reveal—and there is no visible 
reason for anticipating deficiencies at all—it is clear at least that 
it is no effete nation that is so displaying itself. Austerity is 
not incompatible with effort. Guns and butter, and a little touch 
of bravura, too, It is not merely a case of going gay, for some- 
thing beyond lightheartedness is here. In the demonstration of 
achievement there is stimulus, and anything that induces cheer- 
fulness makes for better work, at the desk as much as at the 
bench. The Festival is much more than entertainment, but the 
element of entertainment is an invaluable feature. The flower 
of cities all sends out a welcome to all the earth. Not all the 
earth can come, but the thousands who do come will, it may 
confidently be predicted, learn and enjoy and not impossibly 
admire. 


More Raw Materials 

When Mr. Charles E. Wilson, the American director of 
defence mobilisation, said in Paris that the United States Govern- 
ment was determined that scarce raw materials for essential 
production should be equitably distributed and that an increase 
in the production of those materials was at least as important 
as any scheme for distributing limited supplies he really said 
all that was necessary to close the British Parliamentary debate 
on the subject. The assertion of Mr. Bevan and his friends 
that the rearmament programme for 1951 would be thrown out 
of gear by a shortage of raw materials, which would itself ba 
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exaggerated by an American attempt to pile excessive civilian 
consumption on a huge arms programme, involved two assump- 
tions, neither of which was particularly flattering to the common 
sense of the Americans or, for that matter, of the British people. 
The first was that the total supply of raw materials could not 
be expanded, and the second was that, faced with a choice 
between a sensible and a foolish distribution policy, the 
Americans would choose the foolish one. What is there in 
the policy of American Governments over the past ten years 
or more—that policy being something very different from the 
public statements of the less responsible politicians—to justify 
either assumption? The natural and instinctive American 
reaction to a physical shortage is to eliminate it by vigorous 
production or by the quick development of substitutes. The 
actual American reaction to the danger of inflation and the 
dislocation of the co-operative defence programme through 
over-eager stock-piling and excessive consumption was to put 
both right by agreement and controls. The expansion of pro- 
duction will require a tremendous effort, particularly if it is 
to be felt before the end of this year, and American consumers 
will no doubt find the controls painful. But their object will be 
to make the effort at once and to get rid of the pain as soon as 
yp ssible. 


Mr. Stokes’s New Task 


Both Mr. Morrison and Mr. Stokes have during the past 
week expressed their confidence in the ability of the United 
States Government to follow a sound course. Mr. Charles 
Wilson has gone far to justify their confidence. Most of the 
required controls are already in existence. The new raw materials 
distribution programme will soon follow. The increased sulphur 
allocation to Britain, at considerable inconvenience to American 
production, is an early indication that that programme will be 
reasonable. It is now up to the British Government and people, 
through efficient organisation and production, to make the best 
use of the raw materials which can be obtained. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Richard Stokes as Lord Privy Seal, in charge of 
raw materials, is undoubtedly a good start. But was it necessary 
to revive the once fashionable but largely discredited practice of 
creating a new Government Department to deal with each new 
question ? The reshuffle of civil servants which this procedure 
requires can hardly be carried out without some waste of time, 
and past experience has usually shown that such transfers of 
function set up undesired frictions. The practice of entrusting 
the Lord Privy Seal with the oversight of an urgent current 
problem is an old custom and a good one, but the practice itself 
will lose some of its value if it is to be accompanied by the 
proliferation of Government Departments. Is it likely, for 
example, that the new department will be abl@to do anything 
more effective to remedy the growing shortage of steel, to which 
the Minister of Supply has drawn attention, than is already being 
done by the Steel Board and the industry itself? 


The American Juggernaut 


The figures concerning American rearmament effort which have 
been published in the United States during the past week are of 
such a magnitude that they must give pause even to such Russian 
authorities as are allowed to see them and have the imagination 
to translate them into terms of tanks, guns, ships and aeroplanes. 
The United States arms budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1952, is $57,604 million. A few comparisons may 
help to make this vast figure comprehensible. It is more than 


four times the total British Government expenditure for all 
purposes (not for defence alone) as given in the Budget. It is 
nearly twice the British national income, which includes all 
private as well as public income, for the year 1950. That is to 
say, the Americans are preparing to spend on defence alone two 
pounds for every one included in the British national income 
from all sources. 


This programme has incidental results such 
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as the expansion of American ..steel-making capacity. b 
17,000,000 tons in less than three years—an addition which ; 
in itself greater than the total capacity of the British steel indus 
try. It involves the increase in American electricity capacity b 
at least 22,000,000 kilowatts in three years. Total British 
capacity at present is a little over 15,000,000 kilowatts. Roughly 
speaking, the Americans propose to create in three years a pro- 
ductive machine equal in capacity to the basic British industrial 
equipment and to devote the resulting output to defence. The 
problems of raw materials supply and inflation which this effort 
involves are formidable. But there is no final reason why the 
effort should not succeed. j 


Mr. Menzies’ Victory 


Though the last results in the Australian elections are 
tantalisingly long in coming in, which is not surprising in a 
country in which the population is so scattered, the general 
picture is fairly clear, Mr. Menzies has achieved the purpose 
of his double dissolution, but it has been what the Duke of 
Wellington called a damned close-run thing. The Liberal- 
Country Party coalition has a reduced majority in the House— 
it will probably be about 16, as against 27 before the dissolution, 
but in a Chamber of 121 members a margin of 16 is enough. 
The essential question was whether the Government could 
capture the Senate, which, with a Labour majority of eight 
before the dissolution, was consistently refusing to pass Govern 
ment legislation. That that majority will disappear is certain. 
What is doubtful is whether the Government will secure a 
majority of two, or four, or do no better than tie. With 
Queensland and Western Australia swinging to the Government 
side, a clear majority, small but sufficient, is probable. That 
will enable the Government to take whatever measures it desires 
to take against the Communists who have been damaging the 
industry of the country so successfully, so far as the Constitution 
permits. But in view of the disallowance of anti-Communist 
legislation by the Supreme Court during the last Parliament the 
Prime Minister is likely to seek a referendum to endorse an 
amendment to the Constitution. 


Corruption 


The United States Senate investigation into organised crime— 
the investigation in which several million television viewers have 
been simultaneously an audience and an unofficial jury—has 
reached some startling, if provisional, conclusions about the 
extent, and the rapidity of growth of the industry, or complex of 
industries, concerned with vice of every kind. And, indeed, 
the situation which it reveals in its third interim report would 
be bad enough even without the evidence of widespread official 
corruption and connivance extending from figures as prominent 
as Mr. O'Dwyer, the former mayor of New York, down to 
clerks and policemen. The roots go so wide and so deep that 
it is difficult to see how all of them are to be pulled up. The 
remedy of legalisation, which was finally adopted after the 
experiment with prohibition of alcoholic liquor, is not open 
except in a few doubtful instances. In the case of gambling, for 
example, the committee has studied with respect the findings 
of the recent British Royal Commission, but it finds that con- 
ditions in the United States are so different that the question 
of the legalisation of off-the-course cash betting does not really 
arise. The offenders have not merely ignored existing law. They 
have protected themselves by systematic corruption of officials. 
What is more the leading gangsters are not only concerned with 
gambling. They have interests in the drug traffic, in prostitution, 
in the black market, and in illegal activities in connection with 
business and the trade unions. It is impossible to destroy the 
spiders and still leave part of the web. The only remedy 1s 8 
clean sweep, and that will be far more difficult in organisation 
and much less spectacular in its dramatic appeal than 
televised proceedings of the Senate committee. 
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The Miners’ Long Pull 

When the British miner is called upon for a spurt in production 
he nearly always responds. What distinguishes the effort made 
in the first four months of this year, in which nearly all of the 
three million extra tons called for by the Prime Minister have 
been produced, is that it has been sustained for so long. Output 
per man-shift at the coal-face has been held steady at 3.2 tons, 
which is a respectable figure, and Saturday shifts have been 
regularly worked. It is true that stock margins have been 
narrow, some consumers have had to suffer inconvenience, and 
the country has only just managed to ease through despite the 
fact that the winter has not been a very hard one and no 
inordinate heating demands have therefore been made. More- 
over, coal has had to be imported, and that can never be regarded 
as anything but a disgrace. But the winter is over, and the 
Minister of Fuel and Power has already forecast that we will 
begin the next one in better shape. From now on everything 
depends not on the sudden spurt but on the long pull. There is 
no obvious reason why this should not be forthcoming. The 
mitiing labour force is rising slightly. Much of the improvement 
in productivity in the past year must have come from a more 
effective use of machinery, and the process of mechanisation still 
goes on. The long-term plan for the industry was published last 
November, and only this week in the House of Commons the 
Minister of Fuel and Power secured the second reading of a Bill 
to raise the limit of the advances which the Minister may make 
to the Board from £150,000,000 to £300,000,000, so there should 
be no shortage of capital. In fact, all is ready for the attempt 
to lift coal once and for all out of the category of critically short 
raw materials. If it succeeds, the raw materials problem as a 
whole will become less difficult, for there is no major raw material 
in the world that good British eoal will not buy. 


Lord Reith Sweeps Clean 


The annual report of the Colonial Development Corporation, 
the first to be produced under Lord Reith’s chairmanship, has 
an importance which extends far beyond the fifty miscellaneous 
schemes, with a sanctioned capital of some £31,000,000, with 
which it deals. In fact, its importance extends well outside the 
field of colonial development. It makes an impact—which many 
Ministers and officials must have felt, even if the public has 
not—on the whole question of public enterprise. It is brief, 
direct and ruthless. It reports on each of the fifty existing 
schemes, ranging from the £3,750,000 loan to the Malaya Central 
Electricity Board (which is yielding interest) to the £10,000 
scheme for experimental river farms in the Gambia (which, like 
the larger egg scheme, have failed). Each short report ends with 
an assessment of the future prospects, and the next year will 
provide a test of those assessments, as well as of the schemes 
themselves—a crucial test for Lord Reith and his methods. If 
it is passed successfully this report may well become historic. 
It stands out from the whole indigestible mass of the reports 
of public undertakings in the past six years, simply because it 
goes straight to the point, disguises nothing, makes no excuses, 
spares nobody and reflects a genuine spirit of enterprise. Every- 
body knows Lord Reith is a man of rigid principle and great 
nergy, but everybody—including Lord Reith himself—must 
suspect that he can handle even bigger undertakings than the 
Colonial Development Corporation, with its capital of 
£100,000,000 and its limited influence on the vast spaces and 
populations of the colonies. Why should not this be only the 
first of a series of large-scale cleaning-up operations, to be 
undertaken by the most formidable of new brooms? Much good 
could come of the spirit which informs this collection of staccato 
sentences, combining with curiously potent effect the advice of 
Plain Words with the styles of Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Jingle, 
and ending, “ There are many difficulties to be met, risks to be 
run. The Corporation realises its responsibility and its oppor- 
tunity ; will do its best.” 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Conservatives might have contrived a better motion 

for the raw materials debate, but that could not excuse 

the antics of the Government and the Labour Party 
toward it. Making the wonderful discovery that it was designed 
to split the Government’s forces, Labour speakers, from Mr. 
Strauss onwards, shuddered at the impious aim. The Minister 
of Supply was as one who could not bring himself to believe 
that any Opposition could sink so low as to wish to injure a 
Labour Government. The effect on Mr. Bevan was more 
remarkable still. The Conservative motion had stultified the 
debate, had demeaned it. It was no longer an affair to which 
a statesman of his calibre could seriously devote himself. He 
would vouchsafe the House a couple of minutes of his wisdom 
and reserve the abundance of his pearls for a future occasion 
when the matter was treated seriously. Mr. Shinwell could not 
be as lofty as this, but he tried to work up some indignation 
on the theme. Candour, however, nearly wrecked him, and one 
liked him for it. In an impulsive moment he confessed there 
had been times when Labour had been guilty of trying to split 
the Conservatives. Of course, Mr. Bevan, Mr. Strauss and the 
rest had been talking moonshine and they knew it. Imagine 
Mr. Bevan leading the Opposition against the Conservatives. 
Would he be “ all conscience and a tender heart ” ; so benevolent 
that the Opposition as we have known it would pass out of the 
Constitution and history ? Not quite. 

* * x * 

The moonshine had its uses. The fiction enabled both the 
Government and the rebels to rush into an embrace as men 
uniting against one of the most heinous plots ever devised against 
a Government, compared with which differences of opinion were 
trifles. Mr. Eden had set the debate on a wide course, to the 
discomfiture of the Labour party. He wisely made little of 
the Conservative motion. He preferred to call attention to some 
of the serious implications of Mr. Bevan’s resignation speech 
not only for rearmament but for foreign policy. In that speech 
Mr. Bevan seemed to be turning away from the Government’s 
foreign policy as well as its rearmament programme. He 
appeared to be reverting to the old “Keep Left” idea of a 
“ third force.” Mr. Eden wanted this cleared up and he wanted 
to know if the Government still stood firm by the Atlantic Pact. 
Mr. Bevan could not have addressed the House long without 
stating his position. He did well to keep out of it. Nobody 
answered Mr. Eden’s demands. Mr. Strauss had not come 
prepared for this sort of debate and Mr. Shinwell concentrated 
on defence. Still, all credit to the Minister of Defence for one 
thing. Without naming Mr. Bevan, he told him that any man 
who tried to persuade the people that we could rearm without 
some fall in the standard of living was deceiving them. 

+ * * * 

Governments are never bands of brothers, but they do usually 
manage to present the outward spectacle of amity to the world. 
Even this Government in the last Parliament did pretty well in 
concealing the incompatibilities and feuds between Ministers 
that most people at Westminster knew to exist. The present 
crisis has drawn the veil from them with a vengeance. The 
public will have discovered from some speeches from the 
Bevanite clan what a Satanic figure Mr. Herbert Morrison is. 
Mr. McGovern’s scurrilous sketch of Mr. Morrison’s character 
exceeds anything permissible in a nominal follower of the 
Foreign Secretary. Mr. Eden amusingly found in it the portrait 
of a Borgia. Mr. Morrison, the Grand Consolidator of Shanklin, 
has long been anathema to the Left; indeed, long before 
Shanklin ; but now the stout defender of guns before butter, if 
ever the choice has to be made, excites their malice more than 
ever. Mr. Attlee, whose responsibility for the present policy 
is every bit as great as Mr. Morrison’s, escapes their vicious 
barbs. A divinity doth hedge the party’s greatest —_ » 
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PERSIA’S ROAD TO RUIN 


HERE are three parties to the dispute over the fate of 

Persia’s oil: the Persian Government, the British Govern- 

ment and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. It is the 
Persian Government which sets the pace for the dispute ; 
or rather it is the Persian Government which reflects the pace 
that is set by the nationalist Press and political wire-pullers in 
Teheran. Until now the pace has been too hot for the British 
Government or the Oil Company to keep up; their notes, 
counter-proposals and informal suggestions have all become 
out of date before they have been properly matured, and there is 
no evidence that, even if they had been matured earlier, anyone 
in Persia would have been inclined to listen to them. It was 
clear from Mr. Morrison’s statement in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday that for the present the British Government has 
no intention of trying to keep up with the Persians in their cours 
a labime, and that it will, instead, pause awhile and see what 
happens. This policy, so far as it goes, is undoubtedly correct. 
There can be no point in framing reasonable proposals which, 
when they are received in Teheran, serve one purpose only, which 
is to give the Nationalists the undisguised gratification of reject- 
ing them. Instead, therefore, of making definite proposals, Mr. 
Morrison contented himself with affirming the general willingness 
of the British Government to negotiate, and the belief that 
negotiation could produce a satisfactory and workable solution. 
There is little chance that this reasoned moderation will bring 
any immediate response from Teheran ; all that can be hoped for 
is that in time it will be remembered, and that in the interval 
nothing desperate or tragic will take place. 

It might be argued that events in Persia have reached a climax, 
and that it would be useless to look for any improvement. Dr. 
Mossadeg is now Prime Minister, and he is the man who has 
campaigned for oil nationalisation with the single-minded zeal 
of a Cato. The, proposal to take over the Oil Company has 
passed through both the Mejlis and the Senate and received the 
assent of the Shah. It is the hour of Nationalist triumph. All 
this is perfectly true, and there is certainly no reason to suppose 
that Dr. Mossadeq is one of those politicians who achieve 
moderation through being brought face to face with the 
realities of office. For one thing moderation is impossible for 
a man with a mission, and, even if Dr. Mossadeq suddenly 
woke up to the economic facts of life, he would be bound to 
remain at least equally conscious of the political facts of Persian 
life. For the time being the most important of these facts is 
the certainty that even for Dr. Mossadeq popular leadership is 
an insecure heritage, and he has plenty of rivals who are pre- 
pared to denounce him as a renegade at the slightest hint of his 
straying from the straight and uncompromising faith of 
nationalism. But it is also true that a climax must be followed 
by something ; by an anticlimax, perhaps, or perhaps even by 
a détente, or by some new twist of violence which will shake up 
al] the political ingredients once again. It is this last possibility 
which is most to be feared, and which is also most probable. 

For what do the Persians themselves hope to see as the next 
act in the drama ? They have declared unanimously in favour 
of nationalising the Oil Company, but the terms of compensation 
suggested are so vague and inadequate that there is complete 
justification for calling them expropriation. They presum- 
ably hope that the staff of the Oil Company in Persia 
will continue fo work for the Persian Government, and that in 
the meantime other specialists can be recruited from abroad 
and that native talent, hitherto discouraged by the British 
exploiters, will be given a chance to prove itself. Beyond this 
gtage they probably do not look. Indeed few Persians have 


even bothered to look even this far, preferring to believe (as 
many other poor and credulous peoples have believed before 
them) that the coming of the millenium depends more on faith 
than on works. But even this short-term view is full of fallacies, 
It over-estimates the willingness of the Company's employees 
to work for politicians who have consistently abused them and 
who, presumably, will offer them no security of tenure. jt 
assumes a greater supply of foreign technical help than is in fact 
available, and it endows the Persians themselves with skill and 
capacities which they simply do not possess. Of course the 
unspoken threat in the argument is that Persia will cal} jp 
Russian technicians, it being well known that Russia would be 
quite willing to provide them. But this threat is largely bluff, 
The Persians have not the slightest wish to invite the Russians 
into their country in any capacity, knowing as they do that once 
a Russian is in only death or disgrace can remove him. In fact 
one of the most passionately held arguments in favour of the 
oil nationalisation programme is the claim that only so—only 
by nullifying the British concession in the South—can the threat 
of a Russian concession and Russian occupation in the North 
be avoided. 

This is at any rate an argument of which much will be heard 
even if tempers cool in Teheran. Its corollary is that, if con- 
cessions are not made to the Right-wing Nationalists at present 
in power, their mantle will fall on the Left, led by the Tudeh 
Party, who are no less wedded to the principle of expropriation 
and are far from having any scruples about inviting in the 
Russians. This is by no means entirely bluff. On the other hand 
the British Government and the Oil Company have their own 
powerful arguments, which are equally far from being bluff. The 
first of these is the inability of the Persians by themselves to find 
a market for their oil. The tanker fleet which serves Abadan, 
transporting both the crude and refined oil, is ‘run by a sub- 
sidiary of the A.1.0.C., which would not be affected by expro- 
priation. Without this fleet, and without the refineries outside 
Persia which the fleet serves, Persia’s oil would have no outlet 
except for the comparatively small domestic market. In view 
of the present world shortage of tankers and refineries the alter- 
native methods of distribution simply do not exist. Once again, 
of course, it is possible to bring in the Russian bogy, and to 
hint that Russia would be a willing customer for the oil of 
South Persia. But it would be impossible for the Russians to 
divert the output from Abadan to their own purposes without 
undertaking a revolution in the transport and industrial life of 
Persia which would involve the virtual occupation by Russia 
of the whole country. And that is exactly what the Persians 
themselves, no less than the British, want to avoid. 

The sécond argument is the very simple one that Persia cannot 
exist as a State without the revenues which it draws from a 
healthy oil industry. It is easy to see how the financial depen- 
dence of Persia on the oil industry can be twisted into an 
argument in favour of her economic independence from the Oil 
Company, and the British Government and the Oil Company 
have hitherto been reluctant to stress this most powerful of all 
inducements for coming to an agreement. But the Company 
has now apparently decided that nothing can be lost by com 
tinued reticence. It has accordingly withheld the considerabk 
token payment which it has been making every month to the 
Persian Treasury on account of royalties, pending a new agree- 
ment. Even with regular advances on royalties Persia was 
experiencing a severe financial crisis ; without them the country 
could easily tip over into chaos. 

Mr. Morrison was perfectly justified in recapitulating the legal 
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case on which the Oil Company’s position rests, and which not 
only makes the recent vote of the Persian Parliament in favour 
of expropriation illegal, but provides a face-saving way out in 
the form of arbitration. But-there is little eagerness in London 
to embark on the delays of arbitration if any other means for 
ending the present deadlock can be reached. The real danger 
is that, by the time the inescapable need for coming to a working 
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agreement with the Company at last becomes apparent to the 
politicians in Teheran, the internal situation in Persia will have 
so far deteriorated that no authority will be left with whom 
the Oil Company, or anyone else for that matter, can justifiably 
begin to negotiate. The only beneficiaries of chaos would be the 
Communists. Of that Dr. Mossadeg seems to have taken singu- 
larly little account. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. CHURCHILL’S “lion- hearted limpets” is an 

admirable phrase for a Conservative Albert Hall 

rally, but any Ministers of any Party would be 
limpets as long as they thought it suited their interests 
better to stay in than to go out. What, it may be asked, of 
the country’s interests? That question does not arise. Every 
Government thinks the country safer in its own hands than in 
the Opposition’s. (“I know that I can save my country, and 
that no one else can.”) The present Government's calculation 
seems to be that, though they would be sure of defeat if there 
were a General Election now, things would be unlikely to be 
worse, and might somehow be better, in October. Micawberish, 
but natural. In this the Government may, of course, be right 
or wrong. Oddly enough, their line seems to suit Mr. Bevan, too. 
His stock is not high at the moment, in spite of the support of 
some of the extremer trade unionists. It may rise, and Mr. Attlee’s 
and Mr. Morrison’s may drop. Consequently, the longer the 
election is put off, the better. And since Mr. Bevan has under- 
taken not to vote against the Government, and his friends will 
probably take the same line, there is no reason to expect an carly 
election unless the Government loses seats at by-elections. But 
if it is not true that the unexpected always happens in politics, 
it is true that it often does. Prediction in that field is a precarious 


business. 


* oe * * ° 


It.will be interesting to see what effect the increase in the 
price of London morning and evening newspapers has on their 
sales. That it will affect them is inevitable, and whether the 
extra halfpenny is going to cover the loss is by no means certain. 
The Stock Exchange is evidently doubtful, for though newspaper 
shares had been bought in view of the expected rise in price, they 
were marked down, not up, when the actual rise was announced 
on Monday. My own expectation is that the evening papers will 
suffer more than the morning ones. A large proportion of the 
latter are delivered at readers’ houses, and an extra 3d. on the 
week’s bill matters little. There is more hesitation, psychological 
rather than reasonable, about fishing up 14d. instead of Id. and 
paying it over to a vendor. At any rate, many persons who 
now buy two or three different evening papers, or two editions 
of the same paper, will pretty certainly restrict their reading. It 
would help the papers, undoubtedly, if the Mint would produce 
a1}d. coin ; unfortunately, it would not long serve for bus tickets, 
in London at any rate. 

* 7 * am 


I wish I smoked, for then I could stop smoking, and be 
able in consequence to buy various things—chiefly books— 
which I don’t feel justified in affording now. That very pregnant 
observation is the result of chancing on this passage in one of 
Birkbeck Hill’s letters: 

“ My old friend lamented that the two new volumes 

(of my Johnson Miscellanies) are so dear as to be above 

his reach. The net price is a guinea. On Sunday he had 

eight glasses of hollands and seltzer—a shilling each—a 

pint of stout and some cider, besides half a dozen cigars 

or so. Two days’ abstinence from cigars or liquor would 
have paid for my book.” 

But these alternatives are often nerve-racking, as was indicated 

by the lecturer in economics who observed, as an illustration: 





“T have five shillings in my pocket. With it I can buy either 
a book or a bottle of champagne. Which shall I choose?” 
There would seem to be more than literary reasons in favour 
of the former. 

* * * * 

Charles Wesley wrote over 6,500 hymns (so it is said ; I sup4 
pose they have been counted), including many of the most 
notable in the English language, lived and died a member of the 
Church of England, and was buried in Marylebone Churchyard. 
That was in 1688, and a plain tombstone was erected over his 
grave. This was subsequently replaced by an obelisk, which in 
the course of time suffered much from neglect, and later from war 
damage. Now, owing to the demolition of Marylebone Chapel 
and some street-widening operations, a large piece of the old 
graveyard has been made available for conversion into a memorial 
garden, in the centre of which the Wesley obelisk will be erected. 
All this is welcome news. Opinions will necessarily differ as to 
which is the greatest of Charles Wesley’s hymns. Most Metho- 
dists, I fancy, would say “Come, O thou Traveller unknown,” 
and I would not dissent. Yet when it comes to comparing that 
with “Jesu, Lover of my soul” (to be sung, essentially, to 
“ Aberystwyth ”), it is clear how unfruitful comparison often is. 

x a * . 

I have been watching the Daily Worker's struggle for survival 
with interest, and not entirely without admiration, for some time. 
What ultimate resources the Communist organ has behind it 
I do not profess to know. But it depends on donations from 
its readers to the extent of £3,750 a month, usually ends the 
month far short of that target, and as the result of concentrated 
exhortations gets level before the next month is half over. Last 
Tuesday, May Ist, for example, £2,003 was still needed by the 
April total, but by Thursday that had been reduced to £1,366. 
Twelve times £3,750, or £45,000, does not go far towards the 
expenses of a daily paper, but no doubt it helps. Now the Daily 
Worker is to go up to 2d.—for only four pages. It remains to 
be seen how that will affect its circulation and its finances. But 
there is clearly a solid core of party loyalty here beyond what, 
ordinary commercial journals can command. 

* * * . 


In his special Festival number (which costs 2s.) Mr. Punch’ 
has taken a bold step. To reproduce the best of the past is to 
challenge dangerous comparisons with the present ; on a subject 
so delicate I venture no judgement. But to glance through these 
absorbing pages is to get a new demonstration of the extent to 
which Punch is embedded in the national life. There is, 
inevitably, Sir John Tenniel’s historic “ Dropping the Pilot,” 
which is not concerned with Britain’s national life; but there 
are also the classic curate’s egg and “I used your soap two 
years ago” sketches, and also what I suppose is actually the 
original of the very much over-quoted “see what she’s doing 
and tell her she mustn’t.” We have not quite realised how much 
in the way of allusion and illustration we owe to Punch. 

* * % * 


Mr. Bevan’s constituents, it is reported in the daily Press, 
when he addressed them at Ebbw Vale on Sunday evening 
greeted him with the singing of “Guide me, O Thou Greag 
Jehovah.” Comment would not be impossible. 

JANUS. 
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The War in Korea 


By PETE 


N modern war you very seldom launch an attack unless and 
until you outnumber your enemy on the front or sector with 
which you are concerned. There have, of course, been 

exceptions to this rule, whose importance, underlined by the 
invention of automatic weapons, has tended to increase in direct 
proportion to the rate at which those weapons can fire. Wavell 
floated it with conspicuous success when he went for the Italians 
in the Western Desert ; and it has never been regarded as par- 
ticularly cogent by the Japan- 


R FLEMING 


than nothing, but not good enough.) So it looks at the moment 
as if their main effort has spent itself, and though Particularly 
on the central front and in the east—they may gain more ground 
and cause more anxious moments, their current offensive seems 

doomed to prove indecisive and extremely costly. 
Some—perhaps a great deal—of the credit for this belongs 
to the British element in the 8th Army. Both the 27th Common. 
wealth and the 29th Brigades bore a heavy share of the fighting, 
Both appear to have had what 








ese. But, generally speaking, 
it is a sound rule, and it plays 
a major part in Russian tactical 
doctrine. In the last war 
Russian commanders’ were 
seldom content with the three- 
to-one numerical superiority 
which for planning purposes 
was the norm in German offen- 
sive operations ; they liked the 
odds to be six to one, or more, 
in their favour, and since 
Russia has a very large popu- 
lation, this preference was not 
(as anything like it would be 
in the British Army) a pipe- 
dream, but the foundation of a 
policy which could be put into 
practice. 

China also has a_ large 
population, and her military 
leaders have learnt much of 
what they know about modern 
war from the Russians. In 
their latest offensive they relied — ]} 
once more on the “human 
sea” technique, and it gained = |} 
for them the limited successes 
which such tactics, if carried 
out with determination, must 
always gain ; for however good 
the defenders’ weapons and 
however well they use them, 
there comes a saturation-point 
beyond which they cannot en-_ |} 
gage all the targets that they . |} 
need to engage, and at night, 
of course, they cannot seriously 
interfere with penetration 
round the flanks of the locali- 
ties on which their defence is 
concentrated. It was inevit- 
able that, once the Chinese’ | 
had mounted an attack of this” |} 
nature, the United Nations 
would have to give ground 
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office, and no doubt in others, for some weeks past. 
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perience in Korea of being 
allotted an impossibly wide 
front to defend ; both fought 
with the utmost staunchness, 
and the 29th Brigade in par. 
ticular suffered cruel losses, 
The progress made by a 
human sea will always depend 
largely on the quality of the 
resistance offered to its leading 
waves when they are at their 
most intimidating, for this is 
also the moment when they 
are most vulnerable ; and the 
gallant tenacity of the British 
troops in the face of over- 
whelming odds undoubtedly 
made a big difference in this 
battle. 

The first thing in war is to 
decide what your object is; 
and operations are very seldom 
successful either if they have 
the wrong object or if nobody 
concerned in them 1s quite cer- 
tain what the object is. In 
Korea we appear to have the 
unusual spectacle of two 
armies fighting like mad with 
out either of them quite know- 
ing what it is trying to achieve. 
Theoretically, I suppose, the 
object of the Chinese and the 
North Koreans is to drive the 
8th Army all the way back 
down the peninsula and push 
it into the sea ; but the attain 
ment of this aim must have 
long been accepted by the 
Communist high command as 
an impossibility. For what 
other object, then, are they 
fighting? Are they merely 
creating a diversion—serving 
Kremlin’s strategic 
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before it; as they did. 

But there is not really much future in a human sea composed 
entirely of infantry with artillery support, especially if the 
infantry are not motorised. Such an attack can penetrate or 
overrun positions and push back the whole front; but it loses 
momentum in the process, and may in the end achieve very 
little if it is not backed up by the power to exploit—swiftly and 
in depth—the ground gained and the confusion caused. The 


main source of this power nowadays is armour, which the 
Russian offensives against the Germans never lacked, but of 
which the Chinese appear to be almost ‘wholly destitute. (At 
one point they used cavalry to exploit success, which was better 


interests by containing large 
Imperialist forces in a remote and unrewarding part of the 
world ? If that is the case (which seems to me extremely 
improbable), why need they fight so hard ? 

Or are they fighting to ensure the security of the Manchurian 
frontier ? This is not a war-aim which is calculated to make a 
very strong appeal to the North Koreans, and the Chinese could 
attain it far more expeditiously and far less expensively by 
negotiation. What do they think they are doing? Considera- 
tions of “face” alone are hardly important enough to commit 
the Chinese indefinitely to a céstly and unsuccessful adventure. 

It would be scarcely less interesting to know what General 
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At various phases of the campaign 


Ridgway’s intentions are. he 
circumstances have imposed on the 8th Army the limited objec- 
tive of self-preservation ; and at the time of the Inchon landings 
the United Nations forces had at least a chance of totally destroy- 
ing the military machine which opposed them. But now what 


are they trying to achieve? ‘On the map of North Korea there 
is no objective or group of objectives whose capture would make 
further resistance by the enemy impossible. Nobody. sees any 
future in sitting on the 38th Parallel, and only an advance to 
the Yalu (which, again, does not appear to be contemplated or 
indeed to be militarily possible at present) offers a theoretical 
solution of how to put an end to the campaign. 

Sea-power generally wins wars in the long run, and it may 
be that some repetition of the amphibious coup de main at 
Inchon will be tried on the east coast. That would at least 
represent one possible escape from the strategical impasse which 
both sides seem to be on the point of reaching. Fighting on 
two fronts, the 8th Army and the 5th Air Force should be able 
to engage on something more hopeful than the war of attrition 
to which the former seems at present to be committed. It may 
take us a long time to win the war in Korea, but it is hardly 
too soon for those responsible to decide how it is to be won. 


Festival Preview 
By EDWARD HODGKIN 


N the plans of the South Bank Exhibition you will find 
a dotted red line which tells you the order in which 
the authorities think you ought to look at the pavilions 

“recommended circulation” is what it is called. This line 
starts you off at the Land of Britain Pavilion, swings you through 
Minerals, Seas and Ships, the Dome of Discovery, the People 
of Britain, Homes, Schools, Health and so on, and lands you 
up at the Regatta Restaurant, ready for a glass of native refresh- 
ment and the quiet contemplation of Shell-Mex House across 
the river. 

But for the ninety-nine citizens out.of a hundred who will 
not know about the dotted red line, or who will not care to do 
anything about it, or who will get flustered trying to follow it, 
these brief notes of a tour round the Exhibition site, in the 
course of which the investigator only caught up with the line 
half way through, may be of interest. It should be added that 
the tour was made four days before the opening, when the 
Exhibition was much more of a puzzle than it will be when 
it is ready. 

“Mistake directions in Waterloo Station and miss main 
entrance to Exhibition. Enter through gap in hoarding in York 
Road. Stand lost in admiration of Dome of Discovery (largest 
dome in the world) and Skylon, which looks like Edward Lear’s 
drawing of the Quangle-Wangle. Snowstorm causes hurried 
retreat into nearest building, which turns out to be Pavilion of 
[ransport. Locomotives, old and modern; aeroplanes sus- 
pended from roof ; place for cars ; place for bicycles. Fascinating 
for children. Open metal stairs lead up three storeys. Terrifying 
for parents. 

“Down again quickly. Snow turned to rain. Cut across to 
Pavilion of Homes and Gardens. No homes or gardens to be 
seen. Plenty of gardens being made around and about the site, 
though. Tulips in large saucers, azaleas, primulas and bamboos. 
Should all look very nice if they survive the snow. Loud- 
speakers everywhere relaying music. (Query, from Festival Hall, 
to Which there is no admittance.) 

“ Move on to Health Pavilion. Mural of Florence Nightingale 
about ten yards high. Illuminated photographs of plastic 
surgery, multiple burns, rickety children, &c. Diagram of heart 
Operation. Lots about penicillin. Glass cases full of catheters, 
stomach-pumps and hypodermic syringes. Not very festive. 
Pavilion of New Schools next door sounds more cheering. Try 
to get in. Doors seem barricaded. Follow the queue and end 
up in staff canteen. Try again. End up on Waterloo Bridge. 
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Try again. Door opens into First-Aid Post. Abandon Pavilion 
of New Schools. 

“ Rain stopped. Time and opportunity ripe for visiting [ress 
Room, where presentation is made of half-crown programme 
and dry martini. (Query, fourteen-year-old girl in Press bar 
representative of Eagle?) Discover from programme about thin 
red line and resolve to fellow it. Go back to start, ie., to 
Pavilion number one, the Land of Britain. Fine pavilion. Panels 
showing basic national minerals—slate, limestone, coal, salt, 
iron-ore. No coal in coal panel. No slate in slate panel Tor 
matter of that. Nice piece of -uranium ore, quite unguarded. 

“Thin red line moves on to Pavilion of the Natural Scene 
and Pavilion of the Country. Beautiful photographs of bird 
sanctuaries. Trip over stuffed eiderduck, eiderdrake and eider- 
chick left in the fairway. Case containing honey-bee wrapped 
up in travelling rug with pencilled notice on it saying he must 
be kept at temperature of at least 55 degrees. Lucky bee. Only 
completed exhibit is glass case full of butterflies, including 
swallow-tail, alive and fluttering. Informative stranger in front 
of case says: ‘ You know, five minutes inside there and you'd 
get hay-fever.” Ask why. ‘It’s those cabbage whites. Can't 
learn to stay still. Look at all the pollen coming off their wings.’ 
Resolve not to spend five minutes inside butterfly case. Dis- 
tracted from informative stranger by sound of nightingales. 
Halfway up stairs find much-enlarged Bewick woodcut of 
nightingale, lit up by internal electric light, carolling away like 
mad. Lighting switches to enlarged woodcut of cuckoo. Cuckoo 
noises. Talented electrician eating sandwich imitates cuckoo. 
Equally talented mates follow suit. Pavilion of the Country 
becomes bedlam. 

“ Abandon thin red line and make straight for Dome of Dis- 
covery (missing out Pavilions of Power and Production and 
Seas and Ships). Dome of Discovery enormous and very dark. 
Best place in the world for flagging visitors on a hot summer 
day. Full of information—maps, explorers, pest control, 
archaeology and so on. (Memo. Huge overhead map of world 
shows Jordan and Israel part of British Empire.) Programme 
says, ‘Proceed up escalator to Outer Space.’ Escalator 
fortunately not working. 

“ Loud-speakers all over Exhibition now switched from music 
to test announcements. Subjects chosen for announcements 
ominous: dangerous drugs lost ; make way for the ambulance ; 
trains from Waterloo cancelled, &c., &c. 

“ Time to attend showing of stereoscopic films at Telecinema. 
Seats very comfortable. Stereoscopic films (some of which are 
also stereophonic) obviously destined to be big attraction of 
Exhibition. Audience presented with rose-coloured spectacles, 
which make things on the screen appear to loom out over the 
auditorium. Undoubtedly marvel of science and film technique 
of the future, but have reactionary views about fish and sea- 
lions swimming about in auditorium usually considered sacred 
to Man. 

“Nip across to mysterious pavilion called the Lion and the 
Unicorn. Consult programme. ‘The title of the pavilion serves 
to symbolise two of the main qualities of the national character : 
on the one hand, realism and strength ; on the other, fantasy, 
independence and imagination.” Good show. Fine china being 
unpacked. Life-size statue of White Knight centrepiece of the 
room. Horse complete, but no Knight on top. Must have 
fallen off. Most ingenious lion and unicorn made out of straw. 
Notice above them says: ‘We are the lion and the unicorn, 
symbols of the soli ” (citous? tary? citors?). Doves (not 
Picasso’s) perilously suspended from ceiling on string. Also 
symbolic ? Large notice says: ‘ Democracy begins at home but 
doesn’t stay there.” Hm 

“ Back to river front. Pavilion of Sport closed to Press. 
door to obscurantist Sport is Pavilion of the Seaside. Very 
charming gay model of seaside town front which looks like 
Dieppe on a bright day. Keen north wind blowing off Thames 
helps marine illusion and drives investigator in search of lunch 
No lunch. Restaurant functionary says, ‘ C'est terrible!’ Accent 


Next 
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Seen from North 
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authentic. Head north across Bailey Bridge. 
Bank, South Bank looks very fine. Must go back some time.’ 

These jottings are probably of not much use to intending 
visitors, whose own impressions of South Bank will depend on 
such imponderables as the state of the weather, the fit of their 
shoes, the number of children they have to escort, and above 
all on the degree of optimism or pessimism with which they 
set out. Endowed, as all native visitors to the Exhibition are, 
with the qualities of fantasy, independence and imagination, they 
will rightly resist any suggestions of what they are going to think 
about the South Bank when they get there. But it is worth 
reminding them that when it opens they will be able to see a 
great deal more than was available to the Press before the 
opening, and that what they do see will be labelled, so that there 
will be more realism and less fantasy than these notes suggest. 
Also, of course, there will be the Pleasure Gardens just around 
the corner, every day of the week except Sundays. ; 


Unknown Tibet 


By H. E. RICHARDSON 


HE Chinese invasion of Tibet in October, 1950, lately 

thrust that country into prominence ; but after a short 

burst of exciting but largely inaccurate Press reports 
“news from Tartary ” has again relapsed into rare and scattered 
notices. Such hints as there are point to considerable eagerness 
on the part of the Chinese to reach an agreement with the 
Tibetans that will avoid further military action. Peking demands 
control of Tibetan foreign policy and defence arrangements, and 
holds out, as an inducement, the preservation of a traditional 
form of Tibetan internal government. Such a plan would reduce 
Tibet from its present independent position to the status of a 
colony or protectorate, and one may wonder how long traditional 
Tibetan ideas would be allowed to survive once independence 
had been lost. 

Tibet has been so much shut off from the world that most 
people may not have a clear picture of the Tibetan way of life 
and government. In the sphere of government the tradition is 
the supremacy of religion, which is now represented by the rule 
of the Dalai Lama and by the influence of the monasteries which 
preserve the religious teachings and which, although administra- 
tively in the background, provide the solid conservative and 
ultimate support for the custom of rule through a divine king. 
Phe social organisation is feudal. The monasteries and the lay 
nobility hold great estates cultivated for them by peasants who 
are tied to the farms and receive food and clothing and a small 
plot of land. 

A Tibetan village has an air of solidity and permanence. The 
houses are squarely made of whitewashed stone ; they are two- 
storied and flat-roofed and stand firmly on the ground, sur- 
rounded by a maze of thick stone-walled cattle-pens where cows, 
yaks and sheep are folded at night. On the roofs you may 
see fodder and firewood stored, and often grain spread out to 
ferment for the making of barley beer. In the stable-yard is a 
pony or two, for it is a very poor Tibetan who has not something 
to ride. Inside the house, on the upper storey which alone is 
used to live in, is a typical peasant array of baskets, pots, rakes 
and ploughs, hanks of wool, a loom or two, saddles and orna- 
mental trappings for mules or yaks. The rooms are small and 
dark ; the main lighting comes from doors and windows giving 
on to a central open space. There is one good room kept for 
visitors or ceremonial occasions, and in it are simple images of 
Buddhist deities and saints and other religious objects ; also a 
few rugs and some cushion-seats with silk or woven woollen 
covers. At night the inhabitants just unroll their heavy blankets, 
take off some or all of their clothes, and settle down on the 
floors of the rooms, the verandahs or the roof-top. They usually 
go early to bed, for their lighting from metal or earthenware 
lamps in which a cotton wick floats in miustard oil is dim and 
smoky. In the villages they have at hand most of their needs, 
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but must go to a town to buy salt and tea, iron. pottery and 
such luxuries as they can afford. 

Most of the district towns are little more than large villages : 
but they have a few shops, and they are also the headquarters 
of the local magistrates. Even Lhasa, the capital, although by 
far the largest town, is of modest size, with a population of 
between 20,000 and 25,000. It is in a very special sense the heart 
of the country, for it is built round the most sacred shrine of 
Buddhism in Tibet, a temple built over 1,300 years ago; and 
it is the residence of the Dalai Lama, the divine ruler. The 
majority of Tibetan officials live in Lhasa ; only a few go out 
to govern the distant provinces and districts. Nearby are three 
great monasteries housing in all about 20,000 monks. So there 
are in Lhasa official, religious, business and social activities on 
a scale far greater than anywhere else in Tibet. 

In the streets of Lhasa you will get an idea of the material 
civilisation of Tibet in its most highly developed form. No 
Tibetan of position is ever seen walking except when Visiting 
temples or making a pious circumambulation of the holy cit) : so 
you will see many horsemen mounted according to their means 
and social rank on small local ponies or on larger, showy, well- 
groomed beasts from Mongolia. The ordinary folk go in home- 
spun or broadcloth ; the officials, attended by mounted servants, 
in bright silks ; the monks in garnet-red robes. There is no 
mechanical transport, and indeed practically no wheeled traffic 
except for a rare cart on the outskirts of the city. In the Dalai 
Lama’s stables there are two old motor-cars, but they have not 
been out for nearly twenty years. Some time ago a few young 
men imported motor-bicycles ; but the roads are rough and 
dangerous, and the noise alarmed the ponies of the more con- 
servative, so the motor-bicycles soon disappeared. An ordinary 
bicycle may occasionally be seen, usually with a Nepalese trader 
as rider. 

The shops in the city give evidence that Tibet has commercial 
contacts with India and China, for in addition to local products 
such as woollen cloth, boots of leather or wool, silverware, 
copper and earthen pots, vegetables, incense and the like, you will 
see silks and brick-tea from China and quantities of cotton cloth, 
Indian tea, broadcloth, and miscellaneous goods such as 
aluminium ware, soap, beads and mirrors. Among the shop- 
keepers are Nepalese, Ladakhis and Chinese. Many of the shops 
are part of the lower storey of the great town-houses of the 
nobility. Tibetans prefer to live on the first floor and to keep 
the ground-floor of the house in part for protection, in part 
for storage. 

Although the upper storeys have windows on to the streets, 
Tibetan houses look inwards on to open courts where there is 
shelter from the force of the wind. There is less need for this 
now that glazed windows have replaced the old-fashioned 
wooden. cotton-covered frames which were in general use until 
about twenty years ago. And nowadays wealthy Tibetan officials 
build new houses in parks on the outskirts of Lhasa, using steel 
girders and concrete, retaining the general lines of Tibetan tradi- 
tional building, but adding great expanses of glazed window and 
eliminating the many wooden pillars formerly needed to hold 
up the roof of a large room. Some twenty years ago a small 
electric plant was established in Lhasa, but it has ceased to pro- 
vide efficient light, and is being replaced by a larger hydro-electric 
plant. In the meantime kerosene pressure-lamps are the favoured 
lighting in big houses and primitive mustard-oil lamps in the 
smaller. 

Lhasa is in touch with the outer world through a telegraph line 
to India, constructed about thirty years ago, and connecting with 
the Indian Government telegraph office at Gyantse. Recently 
a few wireless stations have been established in Tibet for com- 
munication between Lhasa and the capital towns of the outlying 
western, northern and eastern provinces. There are a few wire- 
less receiving sets in the houses of officials or big traders at 
Lhasa, but, as the number of people who understand English, 
Hindustani or Chinese is very small, there is little in the pro- 
grammes which they can pick up either to interest or enlighten 
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them ; and as there is no newspaper printed in Tibet, it will be 
clear that the average Tibetan knows little about happenings out- 
side his own country. TTaders, muleteers and a few officials on 
leave go down to India, but they are mostly interested in trade 
or in places of religious pilgrimage. This attitude is not due to 
any natural dullness or stupidity, but rather to the fear of 
innovations inculcated through religious training by the dominant 
priesthood. : : 

The Tibetans are, in fact, quick and adaptable, and they are 
a pleasant, friendly people. Many travellers have written of their 
kindness, candour and happiness. The villagers are sturdy, self- 
reliant and cheerful, always ready for laughter, hardly ever 
quarrelling, following an old code of good manners and tolerance. 
An over-layer of calm and restraint distinguishes the more 
polished manners of the official class, but underneath that the 
same friendliness and ready laughter can be found. Life moves 
at a leisurely and easy-going pace. There is always time for 
visits to places of worship ; and at Lhasa in the summer you 
can see crowds of townspeople going out to picnic all day in 
the groves of willows and poplars by the riverside. At this time, 
too, whatever you may have read to the contrary in travellers’ 
tales, Tibetans spend much time bathing and washing their 
clothes. They seem able to pass hours just lazing—chatting, 
drinking a little, singing, playing simple gambling games. 

You are unlikely to see any of the holiday-makers reading a 
book—unless it be some studious monk—for there is no popular 
literature in Tibet. Almost the only books are the books of the 
scriptures. Here may be seen one more manifestation of the 
influence which has, with the help of natural geographical 
barriers, kept the life and thought of Tibet within closed con- 
servative traditional bounds governed by ideas which it is hard 
for Western minds to conceive as being the living, all-permeating 
force that they are. It is religion that dominates everything in 
Tibet. The ruler is divine ; about half of the body of officials 
are monks ; and behind all lies the immense influence of the 
thousands of monasteries scattered all through the country, the 
ultimate source of education and the moulders of thought. 


Prices in France 
By GLYN DANIEL 


URING the recent strike of bus and Métro workers in 

Paris, which for a short while spread as a railway strike 

over most of France, a fact-finding commission declared 
that the cost of living in France was twelve perf cent. higher now 
than it was a, year ago. This figure was frequently quoted and 
very generally accepted. On the day when it was first published 
I was talking to a small /dtelier in the Dordogne who has for 
years specialised in the tinning of confits d’oie and confits de 
pore and in the making of truffled foie-gras paté. He told me 
that since last year the cost of pork had gone up by thirty per 
cent. and of chicken and game by twenty per cent., while the 
cost of truffles was now so high that he had given up tinning 
them. And a few days later the notice | saw in a few Paris 
shops (not, I am afraid, in many) Aucune hausse ; méme prix 
que [année derniére was another very clear indication that the 
price-rises are constantly in everyone’s mind. 

Of one thing I am afraid there is no doubt ; in France, as in 
England, most things are a littleemore expensive than they were 
last year. The question which the intending traveller to France 
this summer asks himself, of course, is: How much more expen- 
sive? More English travellers are expected in France this year 
than in any of the post-war years. Last year 86,000 cars were 
taken abroad, and already this year it is estimated that bookings 
are up a hundred per cent. on this figure. If car-bookings are 
a fair indication of the numbers who will this year escape for a 
while from the rationing and the Festival of Britain, there must 
be many who are now saying: “ We know that food and drink 
is unlimited in France—if you can pay for it—but how much? 
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And how much more than last year? Shall we find ourselves 
hopelessly out if we budget on our costs in 1950 and 1949? ” 

I have just returned from four weeks’ travelling in France. We 
visited the west, the south-west, the centre, and, of course, Paris ; 
and my answer to this question is: “ Budget as though every- 
thing were ten per cent. more expensive than last year and you 
will not go far wrong.” Without any doubt, meat, wine and 
petrol—those three essentials of a touring holiday abroad—are 
all more expensive than last year. Petrol is now 5s. a gallon 
in France for ordinary carburant auto—a source of some com- 
fort, perhaps, to those who are complaining at the increase of 
petrol in England to 3s. 64d. a gallon. A comparison of the 
Michelin Guides for 1950 and 1951, as well as my own observa- 
tion, shows that food and living costs are increasing. The rooms 
that were 200 to 400 francs a year ago are now 250 to 450 francs, 
and the prix-fixe meals of 250 to 350 are now 300 to 400. In 
the Paris hotel where I have stayed each year since the war, the 
same room was ten per cent. more expensive than in 1950, and 
then it was ten per cent. more expensive than in 1949. The Bifsteak 
aux pommes frites in the student restaurants in the Boul” Miche 
quarter, which was 110 francs in 1950, is now 120 francs. The 
carnets on the Paris buses are up from 140 francs to 150 francs. 
And in my-favourite Paris restaurant the main dishes—admittedly 
sull more than enough for two people—have gone up from six 
shillings to seven shillings. Rail-fares show a much greater 
increase. In 1950 a third-class single fare from Paris to Menton 
was £3 9s. 8d.; this year it is £4 12s. Ild. Last year a first- 
class single ticket from Boulogne to Paris was £1 14s. ; now it 
is £2. 

But all these increases, sad though they are to the traveller 
whose money for his holiday has remained the same er even 
been reduced—despite the increases in the legal travel-allowance 
to £100—have not meant any decrease in the quality of French 
life. It will still be possible this summer to get full pension in 
small hotels for as little as from 18s. to £1 a day—and this, 
includes two five-course meals, and undoubtedly they will both 
include fish and meat and a lot of cheese and butter. It is still 
possible to go into cafés and bars in town and country and 
get a glass of white wine for between 4d. and 6d.—and, often 
enough, half a dozen oysters for 2s. And the English traveller, 
though he has heard of the increase in French wine prices, 
will still gaze rapt at the wine displays in grocers’ and wine 
merchants’, with their large stocks of good drinkable wines 
between Is. 6d. and 5s. a bottle, and will sigh at the duty 
which puts all these prices up by 4s. to Ss. a bottle by the time 
they reach England. 

And although it is very difficult to get a prix-fixe meal (includ- 
ing service and half a bottle of wine) for much less than -s. or 
7s., the range of prices between this cheapest meal and the very 
best—I exclude the temples of gastronomy—is only 10s. to 
15s. I am recollecting two meals I ate just over three weeks 
ago. One was in a very famous hostelry in Maine. I had half 
a dozen Belon oysters, a sole cooked in butter, and covered 
with a superb cream sauce of mushrooms and lobster, a first- 
class steak; as much as I could eat ofa fine selection of 
Normandy cheeses, and pannequets served in flaming cointreau, 
all with half a bottle of a local dry white wine, and the bill was 
£1—service and tax included. And a few days later, for, 
7s., this is the lunch I was given in a small Breton hotel on 
Good Friday: langoustines mayonnaises, cold mackerel dressed 
in a vinaigrette sauce, whiting cooked in butter, an omelette, 
cauliflower au gratin and camembert. Those six courses were 
served as a matter of course in the standard lunch menu, and 
are the best indication I can give that, though prices are higher, 
the pleasures of the table remain in France a practicable delight 
for most fravellers. 

The pound sterling may go less far in France this year than it 
did at any time since the war, but what a distance it still goes 
for those of us who live in rationed and food-subsidised England, 
and how agreeable that journey is, even if for some of us it has 
perforce to be a little shorter than of yester-year. 
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The Cup Final : 
By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


N every Cup Final there is one moment of exquisite sadness— 
when the defeated team leaves the field. Ever since they 
won their semi-final some four weeks before, these players 

have been on tiptoe just outside the promised land. They have 
been heroes, besieged for tickets and autographs, buoyed by the 
hopes and well-wishing of a hundred thousand fans. Then, 
suddenly, at the sound of a whistle, no one bothers about 
them any more. The winners are surrounded by photographers. 
Amid the roar of rattles they are carried shoulder-high, waving 
the Cup to bright-eyed supporters. Across the green turf they go 
revelling in ecstasy which for them will never fade. But the losers 
trail away singly or in pairs along the running-track, unseen. 

This scene was sadder than ever on April 28th, 1951, when 
Newcastle had beaten Blackpool by two goals to none. For 
among the men who were trudging away from hope and glory 
was Stanley Matthews, one of the greatest footballers of all time, 
the man who has won every football honour except a Cup 
winner’s medal, the champion jockey who has never won the 
Derby. Twice in four years he has played with the losing team 
in the Final. He is now thirty-six years old, and his chances 
of reaching the Final again before he retires must be slight. So 
as he began to leave the ground, holding his loser’s medal once 
again in his right hand, his head was down and his steps heavy. 

That was one of the reasons why I found this Cup Final dis- 
appointing. When my own team is not playing I usually back 
the more northerly of the two Final teams, and Newcastle are 
the more northerly. Further, Newcastle means miners, whereas 
Blackpool tends to mean landladies. But, in spite of that, I-was 
backing Blackpool for Matthews’s sake, and so was everyone 
else in the country outside the north-east coast. It was not only 
that Matthews is a dazzlingly great footballer. It is even more 
than that ; although he is so great, although the crowds so often 
go to see him and him alone, although he is more often photo- 
graphed and written about than any other sportsman, he remains 
unspoiled and shy. Other stars can be temperamental and 
demanding. At half-time, during an international trial match, 
several slightly injured players badgered and bullied the trainer 
for attention. Only when the last of the clamourers had been 
served did Matthews say: “Mr. Trainer, my ankle’s swollen. 
Would you mind having a look at it?” Such personal modesty 
allied to such consummate skill has made Matthews loved by 
footballers everywhere. When he did not win the prize we all 
grieved. 

Ihere were other disappointments, one of them personal. My 
eyesight is not now good, and just as I had settled in my seat 
] found I had broken my spectacles. This at any time would 
have been bad ; but it happened that during the previous week 
J] had been involved in political controversy around the question 
of teeth and specs. I have not had any free specs from’ the 
National Health. As it happens I can afford to pay for any 
specs I need. The new charges will mean no hardship to me. 
But I am against them on principle, and the moment I realised 
I was going to have difficulty in seeing this game, all my opposi- 
tion to the principle of the charges flared up into irrational 
anger with Hugh Gaitskell, as though he had climbed to the 
rafters of Wembley just above my head and had personally 
broken my specs. 

All the time another irritation was spoiling my pleasure. | 
have protested before about the allocation of Cup Final tickets, 
how people who never see any other game, who are interested 
in Wembley only because Royalty will be there and it is fashion- 
able to be seen there too, somehow get themselves Cup Final 
tickets while real football-fans are turned away. This year pro- 
vided an especially striking illustration, for one of the most 
famous football managers of our time, who recently retired from 
management after forty years in the game, was actually refused 
a ticket for the Cup Final by the Football Association. Mean- 
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while the better seats were flooded with women in fancy hats 

The final disappointment was the game itself. Most of us 
had predicted that, with two such footballing sides pitted against 
each other, this year’s Final would reach the high level of the 
Manchester United-Blackpool Final of 1948. Instead, for most 
of the time, it reached the low level of the Preston-Huddersfield 
final of 1938. The first half, particularly, was so bad that the 
two pigeons whose home appeared to be behind a beam just 
two feet above my head never once came out to watch. 

There was, of course, the dazzling work of Matthews. Time 
after time as he received the ball he would find three opponents 
facing him about four yards away. They stood still watching 
So did Matthews. Then sometimes he would look coolly round 
the field and suddenly roll a smooth pass to an unmarked friend 
Other times he would take the ball one pace to the right, then, 
as his opponents were shifting their weight from one foot to 
the other, he would dart between them with the ball at his feet 
Once when he was no more than a yard from the touchline 
he beat four men in as many seconds and sent through a perfect 
pass. His speed was incredible. When play was on the other 
side of the field, he looked heavily immobile. With his rounded 
shoulders and his bow legs he seemed to plod when he moved 
at all. But when the ball was near he was quicksilver. 

Time after time in the first half these lightning flashes illumined 
the game. But they never set it on fire. One reason was that 
Blackpool’s two inside forwards—one of them deputising for 
the injured Scottish international Allan Brown—were badly off 
form. Another was that Brennan, the Newcastle centre half, 
was wonderfully on form and stopped Mortensen, the Blackpool 
centre, almost before he had started. So, though Matthews kept 
Black pool on the attack, his passes and centres came to nothing. 

The second half looked as though it might go the way of the 


first. Blackpool were again on the attack but never looked like 
scoring. Then, in the fifth minute, something happened which 


brought one of my pigeons out in a flutter. A Newcastle 
defender, in the penalty area, picked up a loose ball which had 
somehow evaded eight Blackpool attackers. He sent a long pass 
up the middle and there was Milburn, the Newcastle centre, 
clear of the field. Milburn hesitated a moment. Was he offside? 
The linesman, dead in line, made no move so Milburn ran. 
Farm came out from his goal to narrow the angle, but Milbum 
hit the ball past him with the outside of his foot and Newcastle 
were one up. 

Five minutes later they were two up, with one of the most 
beautiful goals | have ever seen. Walker on the tight wing beat 
his man and passed inside to Taylor. Taylor trapped the pass, 
stood still, and saw three opponents in front of him, also stil. 
He moved forward a yard and, as the defenders moved, he 
backheeled the ball to Milburn. Milburn crashed it first time, 
from 25 yards, and the first that Farm knew about the shot was 
when he picked the ball from the net. That was the end. 

I began this article with the losers trailing off the field holding 
their losers’ medals. To reach their dressing-rooms they have 
to pass under that part of the terraces behind the goal which 
is reserved for the ordinary supporters—the standing fans— 
of one of the two teams. This year that part of the terrace was 
reserved for the fans of Blackpool. The fans of Newcastle were 
behind the other goal. 

As Matthews, on his own, approached the entrance under 
the terraces, the Blackpool rattles began to turn in sorrowtul 
sympathy. The sound of these rattles penetrated to the far side 
of the ground where the whole of Newcastle was watching its 
team being photographed. The Newcastle fans heard the Black- 
pool rattles, lifted their eyes for a moment from their own team 
and saw, away in the distance, the stooping figure of Matthews. 
At that they set up a roar of affection and admiration which 
engulfed Matthews more completely even than the darkness of 
the tunnel. 

That tribute from great football fans to a great footballing 
opponent wiped my disappointments away. 
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The Road 


By JOHN POOLS (Lincoln College, Oxford) 


T was our first day in Yugoslavia. The road was execrable— 
hardly noticeable, in fact, were it not for the little heaps 
of stones piled along it at intervals for future distribution 

to prove that at any rate it was paved with good intentions. 
Soon began a tiresome and repetitive process known as: “ Better 
to stop and see what’s wrong with the car,” an old Morris 
Cowley which had just come of age. We stopped, stepped out 
with some rancour, and looked around. Behind us was a war- 
time blockhouse ; below, a ruined castle, lying smug and serene 
in the bend of a river, in the grey wisdom of age, the last of 
the day’s sun falling upon it; a little way off, pointing some 
undefined moral on our entrance to the country, a former 
country-house, built before the blockhouse but after the castle, 
following its predecessor into ruin. Around them were closing 
the hills, of marked beauty, swept with a vast surge of trees 
into which the falling evening was being quickly gathered. 

As it fell, the outlines of the buildings became obscured and 
merged together in the night, and it was as if each century, as 
it darkened, sank into the others. It seemed, as we stood there, 
that the differences between each age became less acute than 
their contemporaries, could we have summoned them, would 
have admitted. It was a trite sentiment, of course. De Tocque- 
ville had put it slightly pompeusly when writing of the French 
Revolution : 

“ One generation may anathematise the preceding genera- 
tion, but it is easier for it to condemn than to avoid 
resembling it.” 

So it was with the Yugoslav Revolution, or so it appeared 
to us as we travelled through the country. Time and again one 
was sfruck, not only by the extent of a change, but by the extent 
of a comparison. If there was much which was different, there 
was a lot which in spite of it remained the same. If the revolu- 
tion was a complete reversal of the existing order, it was some- 
times simply a reversal to an older order still. 

One says that, but not with any wish to underrate the change 
being superimposed on the country by the new régime, an 
anxious loyalty to which is expressed by the slogans which have 
spread like a rash across mountain and village as outward signs 
of inward grace. Indeed, when in a remote part of Bosnia where 
they were still wearing the (later prohibited) veil, one encounters 
a banner slogan strung across the street entitled “ Long Live 
the Central Women’s Committee of the Communist Party of 
Bosnia and Herzogovina in their struggle for National Liberation 
and a Ten-hour Day,” it is clear that something is afoot. 

Though a change may be revolutionary, the disturbance it 
causes is always much the same. The cynic might say that in 
the Balkans a disturbance cannot be revolutionary simply because 
they are always disturbed. But if this is so, it has bred in its 
inhabitants, not so much cynicism as a strange spirit of resigna- 
tion—a resignation persistent, repeated, unchanging through the 
ages ; resignation such as that of the woman we talked to in 
Senj, one of whose sons fought with the Chetniks, one with the 
Partisans and one with the Italians. Was it not a fatalism, 
perhaps similar to hers, which had once led to that strange other- 

worldliness of the heretical Bogomils, driven in their puritanism 
from Dalmatia into the wilderness and karst land of Bosnia to 
meditate amongst its bare limestone on the iniquity of material 
pleasures? Was it not possible that through the monotonous 
vicissitudes of the history of these lands, whose sufferings were 
once thus described by Claudian, there ran some continuity, even 
if it was only that continuity of change and destruction which 
since his time has bred the resignation of the eternal peasant: 
“Jam nulli flebile damnum, 
Sed cursus sollemnis erat, campusque furori 
Expositus ; sensumque malis detraxerat usus.” 
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To what extent, one repeated, as one motored along the new 
road, white and straight in the sun, between Zagreb and Belgrade, 
has the new revolution entered into the lives, and if the lives the 
mentality, of these peasants? To what extent do they receive 
it as just one more incursion? To them the revolution came 
with sudden power, flinging its new road across the plain, foster- 
ing and furthering, by an ingenious system of tolls and taxation, 
its collective farms. To them it must have come as a tidal wave, 
engulfing, for good or ill, their lives and lands. Yet to the 
visitor it appeared to have struck hardly a ripple over the 
paradoxical permanence of the soil or the precariousness of the 
living dragged from it. 

Of this contrast between the immobility of the peasant and 
the impress, superimposed from above, of the revolution, the 
new road along which we were travelling seemed of itself a 
symbol. The fame of this road had permeated to the Italian 
policeman in Trieste, who had described it to us as a molto bella 
strada, It has its dangers, for those who drive along it by 
night are apt to find stray things in the middle—an unlighted 
steamroller perhaps that has been left there in the course of 
operations, or a collapsed cart, its back-axle gone, its load of 
pumpkins distributed across the molto bella strada in random 
heaps, on the largest of which their owner is sitting in unaffected 
patience smoking a cigarette. But there is no denying that it 
is a good road. 

It is Tito’s great achievement. Something had to be built. 
So like other rulers he built a road. It could be built with 
enthusiasm where other projects would have needed more expen- 
sive or unobtainable materials. Now it is advertised in agencies, 
and made, with its workers and student camps, a symbol of 
Socialism and the new State. Yet it remains for the moment 
one of the world’s best white elephants. ‘Apart from Embassy 
officials and high-ranking Communists, no one uses it for motor- 
ing, for no one else has a car. For us it was a relief to reach 
its smooth surface. For the peasants, whether it was a molto 
bella or molto brutta strada, it was just the same. There had 
been some disturbance in their daily lives when it was built, but 
in the upshot it was for them just another road. 

They move with a graceful if alarming agility as the car 
approaches them, the men in capes and black felt hats, the 
women in scarves and billowing dresses, to run their cattle from 
the road with waving sticks and shrieks and flaunting skirts. 
As one passes they turn and watch the dust subside, the appari- 
tion vanish in the distance. Then they drive their cattle back 
and continue their journey—a journey which is never-ending, a 
journey which is always the same. They are unperturbed, un- 
affected in appearance, by the changes around ; eternally peasant. 

No, it is not surprising that Tito in a bravura passage 
described them as “ the most stable foundation of the Yugoslav 
State.” Was it true that his new régime was just another ripple 
over the surface of their lives, advancing and receding? Or was 
it a tidal wave? Or both? We turned and looked at them 
again as we passed. They smiled, and flung us some grapes. 
The centuries which had not killed their generosity had deadened 
their sorrow, inured them to change. It seemed an appropriate 
moment to repeat those words of Claudian. But Stephen, the 
car, forestalled us. A good road was no guarantee of safety. 
His progress was now like that of a Bren gun in training. He 
stopped, started and stopped again. We got out. But not with 
the rancour of that first occasion. 

“ Sensumque malis detraxerat usus.” 
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HAVE been told that the Catholic Church regard spiritual 
pride as among the least pardonable of human iniquities. 
Not being a theologian, I am uncertain of the meaning that 
should, in this context, be attached to the word “ spiritual.” 
Pride is surely a noble quality, implying that there are certain 
great tyrannies or small weaknesses forbidden by one’s self- 
respect. The motto Aliis licet: tibi non licet is one that, in 
spite of its arrogance, no sensible person would reject. Con- 
versely, although I agree that modesty is a rewarding social asset, 
I regard humility with the distaste that I reserve for vanilla cream, 
Nobody really enjoys a humble person. Yet when the Catholic 
Church, in their great wisdom, define a special defect as a major 
sin, I am bound to pay attention to what they say. I presume 
that what they mean by “spiritual pride” is not merely the 
ostentation of moral superiority, but the even greater fault of 
resting upon the laurels of one’s own saintliness. I have become 
conscious, during the last two weeks, of both these failings. Not 
only have I sought by every means to display my saintliness, but 
I have rested upon its laurels, smiling to myself with the unctuous 
self-satisfaction of a Murillo. It is revolting to observe how 
rapidly can be acquired a contempt for the vices that one has 
only recently discarded. I cultivate a generous and philosophic 
tolerance for the crimes in which I am myself tempted to indulge ; 
yet the scorn that I feel and express for those who surrender to 
temptations other than my own has about it a quality of austere 
resonance equalled only by that of the Piagnoni of Savonarola. 
How quick and smarting is the derision that I feel for those who 
are unable to master the vices that, but a fortnight ago, held 
me also enthralled. I quite see that unless I can exorcise the 
demon by prayer and fasting I also shall fall a victim to spiritual 
pride. ¥ % * % 

Once before in my life I gave up smoking. I had been lunch- 
ing in Soho, and on leaving the restaurant I saw a headline 
scribbled all careless upon a newsvendor’s board. “ Germans,” 
I read, “enter Paris.” The shock of this announcement made 
me reel. I decided to do penance, not for my own sins only, 
but for the sins of all the world that had brought this great 
unhappiness upon my beloved France. I decided, there in Soho, 
to give up smoking. There are moments when the guardian 
angel, smiling affectionately at human impulses, prevents one 
from committing the last, the irremediable, absurdity. My angel 
on this occasion had the foresight to prevent me stating for what 
term of years this penance was to last. “I shall give up 
smoking,” I said in my sudden anguish; but I did not say 
whether I should commit this act of laceration for ever, for one 
year, or only for the afternoon. None the less, for four months, 
during the Battle of Britain, I preserved the promise that I had 
made to the City of Paris. At the end of that period I realised 
that England was not to be invaded and that the war was won. 
I felt certain that Paris would now allow me to resume my 
habit, being a tolerant city, and one willing to forgive: Fluctuat 
nec mergitur. 1 therefore started to smoke again. I had not 
observed during the four months of my penance any physical 
improvement of my condition. I did not think, sleep, hear or 
see better than formerly ; my sense of taste and smell did, I 
admit, become more sensitive ; but the main physical result of 
my abstinence was that I swelled and swelled. Within those four 
months I must have added a stone-and-a-half to my weight. 
The Savonarola look was absent ; the asceticism of my behaviour 
was not apparent to the casual observer ; so I started to smoke 
again. * * * * 

A decade passed. The misery of that May and June of 1941 
was succeeded by the satisfactions of victory, the establishment 
of the Welfare State and the Festival of Britain. Having noticed 
that during the last winter my bronchial tubes had become so 
raucous as to be a nuisance to myself and others, I decided that 
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I must repeat the experiment that had been so successful at the 
time of the fall of Paris. Yet in the interval] I had been told 
by some pedlar of old wives’ tales that what was really difficult 
was not to abandon smoking entirely, but to cut down the forty 
cigarettes a day to five. My penance, therefore, must now, op 
the Demosthenes analogy, take the form of this even more 
arduous act of self-discipline. Each morning for the last fort. 
night I have inserted six cigarettes into my case, and every evep. 
ing when I retire to rest there is one cigarette remaining asa 
Skylon of virtue. It is well known from the records kept by 
other saints and ascetics who have accomplished similar acts of 
abnegation that the difficult period is not, as one might have 
supposed, the period after breakfast, but those aching hours that 
stretch between the time of dinner and the time of bed. I, there. 
fore, try to keep my five lonely little cigarettes until after I have 
eaten my evening meal. I do not find the ordeal intolerable; 
I am not conscious of nervous twitchings or bursts of 
maniac rage; I am not aware that my impatience with the 
sluggish movements of my fellow-mortals has sensibly increased 
since the day of renouncement. I well know that I shall start 
to swell visibly, but that is the price | am prepared to pay. And 
I am also aware that my spiritual pride, the ostentation of virtue, 
the Murillo smile of saintliness, have seized me in their grip. | 
prance with saintliness, as if I were a disciple of Dr. Buchman, 
which I am not. , % % » 


What I find so delightfully unexpected about the practice of 
virtue is that it generates a strong desire for perfectibility. Once 
one starts being good one wants to be even gooder. My sixth 
cigarette, remaining all solitary in its case when bedtime comes, 
suggests to me even further devices for the mortification of the 
flesh. Surely it is an act of self-indulgence to choose for my 
daily ration the very brand of cigarettes that I most enjoy? The 
select five must henceforward be composed not of tobacco that 
I like, but of tobacco that I dislike. I shall abandon the flavours 
of the West for those of the East. I can well recall how, in the 
days before the first war, it was regarded as common of 
eccentric to smoke Virginia tobacco. So acute, in those days, 
was our sense of smell that we could detect the smoke of a single 
Virginia cigarette, even at a public banquet, even through the 
haze of a hundred Havanas, Régie, or Melachrino. The person 
guilty of lighting such an object in a public place was regarded 
as anti-social. “It stinks,” so we would exclaim, “ the whole 
place out.” Then came the war and the sad fact that the tobacco 
of the Turkish, Bulgarian and Greek valleys could no longer be 
obtained. We were obliged to smoke the Western tobacco, and 
in the end our palates and elegance were subdued by this 
Virginian upstart. What is so tragic is that we never, after the 
war, reverted to the old love. It was as if one had abandoned 
foie gras by necessity and stuck to leberwurst ever since. But 
now I shall deliberately return to the Balkan brands. It will 
render my penance all the more intolerable, and it will give to 
my saintliness a glow that my friends will instantly recognise 
as being, not of this world, but of a sweeter world beyond. 

* * * * 


My action in thus discarding the tobacco that I had come to 
like is not dictated solely by spiritual pride or by this new- 
found delicious urge to be gooder all the time. It is also inspired 
by a wish to help the Greeks. It seems that, owing to E.CA, 
the Germans have acquired a dastardly taste for American 
tobacco. In the old days it was the Balkan leaves that fed the 
German market ; today the Virginian cigarettes imported into 
Western Germany alone exceed by one-third the amount of 
tobacco previously sent by Greece to the whole of the German 
Reich. It has become my duty to assist the Greek tobacco 
industry: if my five cigarettes fail to cause improvement | shall 
increase my ration to fifty a day. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


«The Mill on the River.” (Cameo-Polytechnic.)——“The Galloping 
Major.” (Plaza.) 


Tuere is a hint at the beginning The Mill on the River (or Il Mulino 
del Po to those who have Italian) that the River Po is going to be 
the hero, as other large rivers have been heroically cast by the 
cinema before now. But after staying afloat for a very short while 
the film gains dry land and stays there, the river flowing turgidly 
and symbolically in the background. The real subject of the film 
turns out to be the Italian agrarian problem in the seventies of the 
last century, which might be supposed to be as unpromising a topic 
for English audiences as any that could be imagined ; but thanks to 
the extreme skill of all concerned—director, actors and photo- 
graphers—it turns out to be fascinating. Perhaps it is because 
the conflict is not between abject peasantry and bloated aristocrats 
but between well-to-do, well-established tenant farmers and the 
rather seedy forces of law and order. The agrarian league, which 
is founded and splits families as weil as classes, is fundamentally 
more distasteful to the tenants than to the landlords, and the strike 
which it calls brings nothing but misery, dead cattle, unharvested 
grain, treachery, suspicion and murder. 

Plenty of earlier Italian films have prepared us for the superb 
authenticity of these leathery old peasants, with their humped bodies 
that look like Arthur Rackham trees come to life. But this time they 
are drawn away from their farms and mills into the doubtful, 
uncongenial world of politics, twisted to become familiar with words 
like “ boycott’ and “ blackleg,” and yet they manage to keep all 
their authenticity. So do the Romeo-Juliet lovers, Carla del Poggio 
and Jacques Sernas, who all along get the worst of all worlds. The 
Mill on the River is a very moving film, perhaps because the theme 
and the life and the customs are far indeed from being remote 
from memories in North Italy today 


* * 7 + 


The trouble about The Galloping Major is that it is about as 
unauthentic as it could be. A comedy, which this sets out to be, 
must be hooked on to reality by something—by wit or humour or 
satire. But this jolly story about a happy little community in a 
beastly part of North London who club together to buy a horse 
which wins the Grand National, is, I am afraid, neither fantastic 
nor funny. Much good talent is thrown away on what is, on form, 
a promising starter. But form, as one of the characters in The 
Galloping Major remarks, isn’t everything. 


MUSIC 


“In the theatre, where technical knowledge and skill look comic 
and the most revolting crimes are not without their power of attrac- 
tion, the love of God is just dull.” Saint-Saéns’s comment on 
Gounod’s pious opera Polyeucte sprang unbidden to my mind as 
I listened to Vaughan Williams's Pilgrim's Progress. Call the piece 
what you will, morality or opera, nothing will alter the fact that, 
given at Covent Garden, it must conform to the demands of the 
theatre or be judged a failure. It might be given at a Three Choirs 
Festival in cathedral precincts and succeed ; but in the theatre it 
fails for want of variety (both musical and dramatic) and of interest, 
either in the action or the psychological development of Pilgrim’s 
character. 

Many have blamed Bunyan; but Bunyan wrote a picaresque 
novel, crowded his canvas with well-observed characters (personifica- 
tions, but alive) and made his protagonist, for all his theological 
ranting and unctuously expressed aspirations, a fallible and recog- 
nisably human being. Vaughan Williams's selection of scenes never 
once shows Pilgrim failing. He does not fall into the Slough of 
Despond, lose his roll or wander off to Doubting Castle. He has no 
companions, Faithful or Hopeful, but appears’as the solitary saint in 
a world of sinners, a most unattractive predicament calculated to 
alienate the spectator’s sympathy entirely. This circumstance, and 
the number of psalms he intones during the course of the evening, 
confirm the popular, though doubtless unjust, impression of the 
Puritan as a psalm-singing prig. 

The vaguely pious symbolism of the production increased the 
atmosphere of unreality. Who are the crowds at the House Beauti- 
ful, stepped straight from the illustrations of a Victorian Bible and 
moving as in a church pageant? They are not to be found at 


EDWARD HODGKIN. 


Bunyan’s Interpreter’s House or House Beautiful, which Vaughan 
Williams has combined. What is the solemn oblation of the Key, 
the Branch of the Tree of Life and the Cup at the end of Act 2? 
Surely not in Bunyan and quite alien to his un-ritualistic temper. 
“La religiosita @ vaga, la religione precisa,’ wrote Croce; and 
this production too often substituted vaguely picturesque religiosity 
for Bunyan’s precise imagery—in the matter of costume especially, 
where, for instance, Watchful was dressed like a bogus archiman- 
drite and the Herald wore a vestment that only escaped popery 
by being adorned with stars instead of crosses. 

The scene at Vanity Fair brought some welcome relief from 
psalms, hymns and spiritual songs, though Pilgrim made up for it in 
prison (his escape from which, so dramatically feeble, was effected 
as Bunyan’s hero escaped from Doubting Castle). How welcome 
were the world, the flesh and the devil after so much pious 
symbolism ! And although Vaughan Williams’s music is not well 
suited to suggest the allurements of the flesh, the chorus of hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness was most effective. Mr. and Mrs. 
By-Ends were heavy going, such an easy couple of straw for Pilgrim’s 
pious intransigence to destroy. If only one or two of Bunyan’s 
subsidiary characters could be introduced, surely the subtler figures 
of Talkative (a patter-singer, obviously) or Ignorance would have 
been a better choice. . 

No one will question the solemnity or the ruminative, wholly 
untheatrical beauty of Vaughan Williams's music. Its temper and 
its contours are very familiar, and as a vehicle of a specifically 
English kind of moral earnestness it is unsurpassed. Arnold 
Matters, as the Pilgrim, sang with complete sympathy and under- 
standing, though his voice was sometimes lost in the vast spaces 
of Covent Garden. The supporting parts were in many cases 
indifferently sung, though Bryan Drake’s Watchful deserves honour- 
able mention. One specifically English characteristic marked the 
whole performance. There is no word in French, German or Italian 
which expresses quite what the English mean by “ reverent,” and 
this “reverence” was the note of the whole evening. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


ART ON THE SOUTH BANK 


First reflections on the South Bank Exhibition suggest that it is the 
architects’ and designers’ show. The work of the artists is, I think, 
uneven and often disappointing. The painter, in this country, is 
often unable to relate his theme in scale, detail and texture to the 
requirements of a large area, for the simple reason that, in the 
absence of the sensible provision that obtains in many other 
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countries, whereby a proportion of the cost of every new building 
is devoted to mural or sculptural decoration, he is unable to gain 
experience in the field. It is, however, only fair to the artists to 
point out that many of the murals on the South Bank just cannot 
be seen properly. For example, Leonard Rosoman’s long, gentle 
and luminous painting of the unrolling of the seasons, in the 
Countryside Pavilion, is punctuated in front by a series of upright 
girders, four partial figures by F. E. McWilliam, and a whole row 
of brightly painted tractors popping up and down on giant jacks. 

Some of the omissions and commissions surprise. However, 
quite a number of our best painters have been employed, and quite 
a number of youngsters given their chance. Sutherland prefaces 
the “ origins of the land” at the very outset of the exhibition with 
“the forces of nature”; John Piper has covered a theatrically 
large area with a suiably theatrical version of “the Englishman's 
home.” Among the sculptors Moore, Epstein and Barbara Hep- 
worth are represented. The least satisfactory murals are those 
conceived as purely representational easel pictures enlarged in size. 
These vary from art-school sketch-club standards to Charles 
Mozley’s gallant 33 ft. by 28 ft. effort on Florence Nightingale. 
Feliks Topolski’s vast “Cavalcade of Commonwealth,” too, a 
heaving turmoil of figures ranged through the colours of the spec- 
trum, is too confused to be digestible. More decorative modes 
that take account of the picture surface survive better. Edward 
Bawden, Kenneth Rowntree and John Minton, for example, in the 
suave Lion and Unicorn building and the Dome respectively, have 
all achieved comfortably what they aimed at. Julian Trevelyan has 
made a gay design round the subject of beer, for the Turntable Café ; 
James Boswell has achieved his ends with a minimum of means. 

Some of the painters have been unable to push their designs to a 
conclusion, or just have not taken enough care. John Hutton had 
a good idea when he planned a double-purpose mural that would 
register at one level across the river, and at another close-to. In 
the result it looks like a poster hoarding from afar and an unfinished 
sketch from nearby. Messrs. Kempster and Evans, with their 
twelve paintings of the months of the year, are an all too rare 
example of craftsmanship and an exact judgement in relating content 
to size. In several places the division between mediums becomes 
tenuous. Foreign visitors, if they notice Victor Pasmore’s tiled 
whorls in black and white, will be hard put to it to understand 
our respect for him as a painter. 

Technical experiment—so noticeable and so exciting in some of 
the architecture—is not greatly in evidence. Siegfried Charoux’s 
colossal group of “ The Islanders” might almost qualify by reason 
of its size ; abstracts and mobiles by Reg. Butler and Lynn Chadwick 
for other reasons. Richard Huws has evolved a hydraulic, sheet- 
metal water-mobile. The “Seaside” section has an admirable 
seraflito mura’ by Augustus Lunn, and an attractive mosaic com- 
posed of pebble, shell and rope, by John Binns. On the whole the 
sculptors (and even this short list should include the names of 
Maurice Lambert and Karin Jonzen) are displayed to better advan- 
tage than the painters. M. H. MIDDLETON. 





“Che Spectator,” May 3rd, 1851 


THe ceremonial of opening the Exhibition was simple, but 
judiciously conceived, and eminently successful. The sout 
ensemble of the edifice was striking and beautiful. It was felt 
to be a compromise between open space and an enclosed build- 
ing ; combining the lightsome airiness of the former with the 
defined limitation of the latter serving as a framework to the 
picture. The careful toilet of the women, and the sprinkling 
of court costume and uniforms among the other sex, lent to the 
scene a greater variety and richness of colour than is usual in 
England on such occasions ; which was heightened by the rich 
dyes of carpets and other textile fabrics displayed, and the 
glitter of arms, bijouterie, and metallic articles in general. 

Ihe great organ ™ was turned to account in the choral music 
Handel's immortal “ Hallelujah ” had a grandeur of effect that 
could not be surpassed. The prayer offered up by the venerable 
Primate was unaffected, catholic and appropriate. To crown 
all, the Queen entered into the business of the day with graceful 
heartiness. The obvious entireness of sympathy between the 
Royal pair—the presence of their children—the alert and lively 
interest of the Duke of Wellington, who seemed to have 
renewed his youth on his own and his mamesake Prince Arthur's 
birthday—raised enthusiasm to its height. 











COUNTRY LIFE 


THe human memory plays us queer pranks, and without j:otes jt is a 
little dangerous to speak confidently about changed relationsiips in the 
bird-population. Nevertheless I feel very sure that with us here in Kent 
the jay was much less in evidence twenty years ago than it ‘s today 
while the green woodpecker remains in about the same numbers, It is 
amusing to realise that the house-sparrow is not at all common here 
and it was with quite a thrill of pleasure that I saw a cock bird coming 
for some scraps of food one day last week. This is one of man’s mog 
faithful bird companions, and the differences of tone in his neat plumage 
can only be seen to real advantage in the country where soot and grime 
do not soil his coat. 


Disappointed Jackdaws 

Iwo of our jackdaws here have had a week of disappointment; they 
have been making a thorough nuisance Of themselves by carrying nesting 
material into the porch of the parish church. Just beneath the tiles 
of the porch there is a complicated arsangement of widely spaced rafters 
as well as a considerable opening in the stonework. We have been 
unable to fathom the plan that is running in the minds of these persistent 
birds ; whether they have chosen the rafters or the opening as the site 
of their nest has not been determined. In either case they have com- 
pletely failed in their building operations, and all the dried grass, twigs, 
paper, string and wool that they have transported continuously have 
fallen to the ground. The considerable pile of rubbish thus accumulated 
has repeatedly been removed by human hands, but after each clearance 
a fresh supply has been carried in by the birds in the course of the 
next twenty-four hours ; and we wonder how long this is to go on, 


The Bristly Millipede 

Some of the loveliest things in the country are the smallest, and among 
the most diminutive of the creatures visible to the naked eye I commend 
to notice a great friend of mine, Polyxenus lagurus, the bristly 
millipede. For years I have found great pleasure in observing it. This 
attractive little creature is very widespread in this country, but it needs 
a watchful eye to see it on the bark of a tree or among the lichen patches 
of a mellow brick wall. Carl von Linné must have detected it, for he 
named it in his Systema Naturae. It is often less than one-eighth of an 
inch in length, and glides easily, with a tractor-like motion, over the 
surface of wall or bark, its thousand bristles protecting it from attack 
and making it distasteful to creatures many times its size who might well, 
otherwise,‘ have been its enemies. It loves the. sunshine. Although I 
have found it all through late spring and summer, it remained for a 
young naturahst twelve years old to surprise me by showing me a speci- 
men active in the bright sunshine of noon on Christmas Day. You may 
see it any sunny day now if you look for it, gliding from a lichen patch 
like the upturned housemaid’s brush of some Lilliputian mansion or 
browsing contentedly in its microscopic pastures, 


In the Garden 


I am the fortunate possessor of a fine example of the blue spruce, 
Picea pungens. It had a troubled childhood, for after being raised ina 
Kentish nursery, it served, in 1928, as a tiny Christmas-tree at Buxton, 
Derbyshire. It was then planted in the garden there, only to be uprooted 
to serve the nursery again at Christmas 1929. It was hopefully 
re-planted, and, finally, was brought back to Kent in 1930. In 
its native soil it has grown to a height of some twenty feet, for it is 
the right plant in the right soil. Under economic pressure the farmer 
long ago learnt this lesson, whereas we often find the gardener working 
very hard to establish some plant in his garden which requires an entirely 
different soil. Of course conditions of moisture depending upon artificial 
or natural drainage are often important, and can be controlled in the 
garden; but another and much more difficult factor is the degree of 
acidity or alkalinity. It is impossible, in practice, to remove lime from 
a soil, and while every gardener is familiar with the fact that ordinary 
rhododendrons cannot be grown in a iimy soil, it is much less generally 
realised that comparatively small differences of acidity or alkalinity ar 
frequently of great importance. Horticultural scientists now know 
accurately the requirements, in these respects, of many garden plans 
and the range of conditions under which they will either barely survive, 
moderately succeed or flourish. I am more and more convinced that 
the best results in a garden are attained by finding which plants grow 
best there. S. GRAHAM BRADE-BIRKS. 








Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d.; Canada (Canadiaa 
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THE 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 64 


Report by Guy Kendall 

A prize was offered for a triolet on birds-nesting. 

The origin of this competition was a letter in The Times deploring 
the fact that during the last few years our song-birds, especially 
thrushes, have diminished in number, which disaster the writers 
attributed to the birds-nesters. But perhaps it was well that no 
particular line of treatment was suggested, for the variety of 
approach has been remarkable. There have been plenty of entries 
that, point the moral ; some defend the abstraction of a single egg 
for scientific purposes, and L. F. Ramsey thinks that “ the frightful 
din of jackdaws,” which have built within the chimney, calls for 
total liquidation ; there is even the “ rations” interest, and the love 
motive (eyes for my lover and none for eggs) appears twice. 

The triolet seems to observe no limit to the length of lines, and 
one who would lay down a law would no doubt be confronted with 
classical instances of the triolet in alexandrines, of which one 
instance actually occurred: 

“Lo the lark’s nest is trampled ; all your spring is dust.” 
But I confess te feeling that the triolet should be petite, the best 
model being Austin Dobson’s 
“I intended an Ode 
And it turned to a 
It began a la mode, 
I intended an Ode; 
But Rose crossed the road 
In her latest new bonnet ; 
I intended an Ode ; 
And it turned to a Sonnet.” 


Sonnet. 


On another point of structure, some competitors have been ultra- 
conscientious in giving a different emphasis—even involving gram- 
matical change—on the first two lines and their reappearance at 
the end, and have marred their general effect by doing so. 
Mrs. D. S. Walker, evidently agreeing to the essential delicacy 
of the triolet, wove it in with her subject matter: 
‘A wren’s egg with its winsome face 
Is like a triolet. You'd say 
It held a spark of joy and grace, 
A wren’s egg with its winsome face, 
A small delight in little space 
To charm a moment of the day. 
A wren’s egg with its winsome face 


Is like a triolet you'd say ? ” 


The moralists, besides appealing to pity, brought it. home in 
practical ways. The plunderer breaks his leg, or 
“ David has gone on a hunt for eggs 

And torn the seat of his Sunday bags’ 

(C. J. Richards). 


Or, as Mrs. L. M. Maclean relates, 
b 


ge-plundering through whins 

1 found a kiwi’s nest, 
Got only through my sins 
Egg-plundering through whins 
Three brown boot-polish tins. 

Birds are with humour blest. .. . 


” 
Jane Scott Parsons gives the admirable opening 
“ All the ardours of song and flight 
Came to the triumph of this small nest,” 
but she failed to maintain her first soaring. 
_ There is not room for the excellent Latin triolet that proceeded 
irom the City Grammar School, Chester (Charles Race), and the 
English version was less good. It began:‘ 
“Puer ova (quid obstat ?) habebit; 
Non est satis esse parentem;” 
upon the bird's 


take only one or two 


as Chinese 
says Leslie 


nest 
egss, 


I aStly 
delicacy. 
Johnson, 

“Where Chung, by equal fortune blessed, 
Will take the whole thing home for soup” 


two competitors hit 
Harry will 


(but is it really soup ?), and the same idea came to N. S. Percival. 

| recommend that the prize be divided equally between C. P. 
Driver, W. M. Mathieson, and N. Wishart. Commended are K. S. 
Kitchin, Margaret Bishop, B. R. Cheesman, R. Kennard-Davis and 
W. Bernard Wake. 
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PRIZES 
(Cc. P. Driver) 


when you climb each tree 
a song imprisoned lies 
would not wish to be— 
when you climb each tree}— 
The robber of such melody, 

Stay at the bottom, and be wise: 
Remember, when you climb each tree 
That there a song imprisoned lies. 


Remember, 
That there 
And if you 
(Remember, 


(W. M. Mathieson) 


We lingered in a woodland place 
Birds-nesting, she and I; 

While gazing in her lovely face 
(We lingered in a woodland place) 
I quite forgot the feathered race— 
And maybe that was why 

We lingered in a woodland place 
Birds-nesting, she and I. 


(N. WISHART) 


We've made our nest at the top of the tree, 
And never a cat knows where. 

The moon shines bright on my mate and me 
We've made our nest at the top of the tree, 
For birds and cats will never agree. 

We're a very particular pair, 

We've made our nest at the top of the tree, 
And never a cat knows where. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 61 


Set by John Usborne 


Landor’s fire of life, it must be imagined, flared up, and he founa 
himself anything but ready to depart at the age of, say 85. The 
reason : a boyish enthusiasm for either train numbers, bird watching, 
folk-songs or playing the saxophone. He therefore added the second 
verse for which a prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Streeg, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked “Competition,” and must be received) 
not later than May 16th. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of May 25th. 
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LETTERS TO 


The New Feminism 


Sin,—Your reviewer, Honor Croome, discussing Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s 
The Art of Being a Woman in your issue of April 13th, brought to 
this question what I believe to be the most brilliant diagnosis yet seen 
in print. She said that the present years are producing a curious and yet 
unnamed social phenomenon, a sort of reaction from the suffragette 
movement of fifty years ago (which she termed a masculinist movement) 
and which took insufficient account of the femaleness and femininity of 
those whom it set out to liberate. I am convinced that Mrs. Croome has 
put her finger on a very real and growing source of unhappiness, and one 
which we would do well to recognise. 

Every woman admires the leaders of the suffragette movement, though 
some of us are bound to agree with Miss Helena Normanton, who told 
London women only last year that the women M.P.s had been a great 
disappointment. “ They come and they go,” she said, “ but what do they 
do? They do not concentrate on the great main issues. We women 
earned the vote and won it, but I do not think we have made the best 
use of it.” For if the cleverest of us do not concentrate on the great main 
issues, what has been the use of so much courage in the past? Was 
it merely to turn us, the daughters and the grand-daughters, into second- 
rate men that they, our mothers and grandmothers, fought? We have 
filled the newspapers with such achievements as (between the wars) flying 
aeroplanes to Australia, attempting to swim the Channel, and playing 
feotball and cricket. But as Storm Jameson has remarked: “It Is 
mortifying that we have so far used our freedoms to prove that we are 
nothing if not men.” 

Our war effort was, of course, considerable 
women in the world, I believe, allowed themselves to be conscripted and 
put into uniform They also filled the factories. Though this un- 
precedented female effort (nothing of its kind took place in Germany) 
may have gone faz to make victory possible, this mass metamorphosis of 
women into near-mmen can only be justified when a country’s existence Is 


Englishwomen, the only 


at stake ‘ 

But now the new feminists, the genuine feminists who do not, of course, 
want to return to suppression and atrophy, yet aspire to remain women. 
Some of us, strange as it may appear, have no wish to think or to behave 
like men. We delight in our femaleness. But the very admission of this 
has a touch of heresy in the present economic state, for if we are really 
women we are born a little vain, greatly desirous of a house of our 
own in which we can look after a husband and bring up children, count 
our linen, cook, sew, iron and do all those things which, under present 
conditions it is almost impossible to do. And therefore, having the 
female strain uppermost in us, we are as unhappy and as suppressed as 
were certain women fifty years ago who were anxious to liberate their 
masculine potentialities. 

It is impossible to expect women of the feminine kind to agitate for 
their happiness. Somebody will find an argument to prove that we 
cannot have a house, that we cannot keep our children at home when 
there are such excellent State schools to send them to (from the age of 
two or three), that we must go without linen, the dream of every woman, 
to help the dollar drive, and not knit any more because of the price of 
wool, and waste our eyesight and our time mending stockings of a kind 
that are no longer worn by civilised women anywhere else in the world 
(nylon being cheap and common in every other country in Europe), that 
we are no longer allowed to buy or cook a normal meal, and that it 
would be patriotic to close up the flat during the day-time and go out to 
work in an office or factory for rather less money than our husbands 
earn for the same effort. 

a discussion in certain quarters about the influence 
There comes a time in my week when I urgently 
feminine way. I 


There has been 
of women’s magazines 
need the relief of reading and thinking in a purely 
think | would go mad without this plunge into fashions, and make-up, 
and knitting and*romance. Is this to be taken 


and cookery, sewing 
in France, where I also am a 


away from me for a dish of social uplift? 
housewife, | am glad to say women have become again as feminine as 
they ever were and what is most refreshing is that they are proud of 

MADELEINE HENREY. 
Piccadilly, uv ie 


1 am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
Hertford Street 
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Carrington House, 


Union of the Fre 


Sir.—Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his Marginal Comment of April 27th, was 
sceptical of Clarence Streit’s vision of an “ Atlantic Federal Union of the 


Free.” He asks (1) “ Does not the idea of Federal Union presuppose a 


condition of international feeling which if it existed would render such 
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union unnecessary?” (2) “ Are not the provisions that differentiate that 
scheme of Federal Union from a close alliance just those very provisions 
that would in practice prove intolerable to any present electorate? 

Would the workers in Sheffield really accept legislation passed upon them 
by some distant Parliament dominated by the workers of Pittsburgh?” 

As regards (1). I believe that only fear will keep the N.A.T.O. allies 
together. But to obtain real benefit from such a partnership jt should 
be extended from a military to an economic alliance. For the peoples 
of the N.A.T.O. countries to feel much benefit, currencies must be made 
convertible, tariff barriers reduced, and the maximum amount of pro- 
duction and trade engendered. Extra production means more raw 
materials and more capital equipment. In this country we are short of 
capital, as rising interest rates show. New capital is what we deny 
ourselves today out of our current production, and the new capital which 
our factories require for modernisation and our Colonial Empire for 
development, can only be found, in the quantity required, in the US.A. 
No man or company with common sense will make a long-term investment 
without security of tenure. Hence the need for more permanent articles 
of partnership between the N.A.T.O. countries. 

As regards (2) the workers in many towns in Great Britain are now 
dependent on largess of raw materials from America, who may or may 
not desire to stockpile sulphur or add to her store of copper or zinc. In 
this decision by the U.S.A. we have no say at all. We can be treated 
like an office-boy, whereas I would much prefer to have the status of a 
partner. If Mr. Nicolson’s premise is correct, the workers of Wales 
would much prefer to have a separate Parliament in Cardiff, whereas 
I have heard many a Welsh M.P. proclaim the economic folly of a 
separation between Wales and England. Moreover I have 
possible Atlantic Union with voters of all classes in England and am 
amazed at the great support that has been shown for that concept. Many 
of us may agree with Mr. Nicolson that the Americans “have not vet 
acquired a sense of responsibility equal to their sense of power.” All 
the more reason why our voice, backed by all the diplomatic skill and 
knowledge of centuries, should be heard in their counsels. 

Finally there should be no suggestion, such as Mr. Nicolson makes, 
that Atlantic Union would do away with the need to rearm or have 
military service. We are much more likely “to convince any 
that he is bound to lose” any war if we have a common defence 
force, and standardised weapons. For one nation only of N.A.T.O. to 


1951 






discussed a 


aggressor 


adopt the .280 rifle is not the way to achieve Western strength Yours 
faithfully, JOuN TILNEY. 


House of Commons. 


Comments on America 
Sir,—I get your publication nearly every week. It is possible that when 
you enter the political discussion of the domestic affairs in the U.S.A. 
you run the risk of entering a family quarrel as a third party outsider. 
I presume that I don't need to spell out what I am driving at. 

You may not realise that the Middle West of this country represents a 
larger portion of those who have longest lived ancestrally in the U.S.A. 
It also contains most of those that are close to and familiar with the 
pioneering effort that has won the natural resources which have had 
such an effect on making this country strong. 

Sir Oliver Franks a few months ago in Milwaukee gave one of the 
finest talks on co-operation I have heard since I listened to the British 
Ambassador who wrote The American Commonwealth. His name was 
Bryce, for whom we have a Bryce National Monument. Any foreign 
newspaper, however logical it may seem to it, runs a risk of damaging 
the close co-operation between our two countries when it criticises the 
domestic handling of the other country’s affairs. You may do as you 
please of course, but I cannot fail to point out that many of us think 
that Mr. Acheson beiongs to the group that fostered Alger Hiss and 
made it possible for him to exist as a top-level diplomat. We know 
of Acheson's background and of many of the things he has fostered in 
addition to that just mentioned above. We also know MacArthur. His 
father and grandfather were born here and he also lived here for many 
years. I would suggest that you should not attempt to pull Mr. Acheson's 
and the President's hot chestnuts out of the political fire. 

It is possible that Acheson is wrong and that MacArthur is right when 
it comes to the good of the United States, and for that matter the United 
Nations as a whole. It is not only possible, but I sincerely believe that 
it is probable. I am sure that the right will prevail in the long run and 
we shall see what we shall see. 

In the Spectator you have titled an editorial The Eagle has One Head. 
This is now the third time that I have read a similar presentation in the 


Spectator. 1 believe that it is true that the eagle has one head, and | 
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the day’s despatch quota away on the lorries was a 


to mechanical handling. Today, one man with one e 


the time a gang of men needed to do the same 
job. A bottle-neck has been eliminated. A 
heavy wage bill has been cut to one-fifth. And 
the same thing is happening in works and fac- 
tories all over the country. Wherever handling 
is taken over by these new electric trucks — 
silent, easy to operate, speedy, fumeless and 
cheap to run—costs are cut, output is raised 


& wasted manpower freed for productive work. 
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Heavy stuff, steel wire. Awkward to handle, too. Getting 
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For mechanical handling at lowest cost 
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SUGAR: According 


to an old Polynesian 















legend the ancestors of 


the human race originally “7 


sprang from a sugar cane plant 
prang £ P 


and it may well be that the South 33 
Pacific is indeed the place of 

origin of sugar, if not of mankind, 
Sugar cultivation has however also 
been established in the British West 
Indies ever since the seventeenth 
century. Barbados — the oldest 


English Colony in the British West 


Indies—has always been among the 
largest sugar producers in the Empire, 


and today sugar is the most important 






industry in the island. 






Full and up-do-date information from 






our branch in Barbados on market 


conditions and industrial trends in the 






island is readily obtainable on request. 






Those interested are invited to write 





to the Intelligence Department at the 





address given below. 









BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
,\ 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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hope that it is a sensible one. It certainly is not Mr. Acheson and Mr 
Truman. It is the United States of America in the person of its people. 
The United States in person is now acting, and the politician had better 
take note.—Sincerely, T. MCLEAN Jasper. 

758 North Broadway, Milwaukee, 2. 

[The United States is far too important a factor in world-politics for 
a journal concerned with public affairs to refrain from comment on ] 
questions which belong by no means to the sphere of merely domestic 
politics in America.—Ep. Spectator.] 


A Defender of Culture | 


Sir,—Janus, in making a gibe at the Communist speaker on the American | 
threat to British culture, has reacted in a near-Fascist manner to the 
emotive stimulus of a Jewish name. For all we know, Mr. Aaronovitch 
may be as British as Janus himself; and if he is not, does foreign birth 
disqualify him or anyone else from commenting on British culture ? 
Janus should remember that publicity of the kind he has given to the 
Communists in this week’s Spectator’s Notebook can only serve the 
Communists’ own purpose.—Y ours faithfully, Lucy Berryman. 

28 Cranbrook Drive, Whitton, Middlesex. 

{Janus writes: In point of fact no question of anti-Semitism crossed 
my mind; “-vitch,” is not, so far as I know, a Semitic termination] 


Is Apartheid Cricket ? 


Sir,—Dr. Beyer, the apologist fer Apartheid at Africa House, in the 
welcome he gave last week to the South African cricketers, observed 
that they came in “ the tradition of playing the game.” Is that altogether 
true? I wonder whether the South African team will ever reflect that 
they have arrived here in immediate succession to the West Indians. Last 
summer a team consisting mainly of coloured and black men were play- 
ing on our county grounds and at Lord's and going into luncheon and 
tea with the best white cricketers we could find. The M.C.C., high and 
sovereign Parliament of Cricket, has made the game an inter-racial rivalry 
and comradeship in skill. If another Ranjitsinhji or Constantine should 
arise in South Africa, would he be allowed to play on the grounds from 
which this South African side come. Our English tradition of playing 
the game—and after all cricket is England’s game—tis that we spall be 
ready to play it with any men, of whatever race or colour, who can 
play it well enough—and especially if they can beat us in a series of 
test matches, as did the West Indians. 

These South Africans look a fine lot of fellows. Good luck to them 
(short of winning the tests!). It will do them no harm, and they will 
do much good to South Africa, if they can take back to South Africa 
that bit of the tradition which is missing there.—Yours faithfully, 

Aston Tirrold, Berkshire. EpGar N. THompson. 







“A Sleep of Prisoners” 


Sir,—l feel that I cannot be the only one of your readers to have been 
mystified by your critic’s discovery of the presence of Jonah and the 
whale in Christopher Fry's new play A Sleep of Prisoners which had its 
premiére in Oxford last week. One wonders if the critic bothered to 
see the play through to the end or even read the helpful programme-note 
by the author, which fully explained the significance of the four biblical 
stories which form the dream-sequence. While admiring the critic’s 
ingenuity in replacing the Fry furnace by what he may have been think- 
ing of as the Bridie belly, 1 feel that the distortion makes such nonsense 
of the play that an apology to the author, producer and actors would 
seem the least possible atonement.—Yours, &c., W. P. JACKSON 
University College, Oxford. 


“The Shadow of the Gallows” 
Sir,—Sentiment alone is no good basis for balanced judgement. After 
reading the paragraph in your last issue by Janus about capital punish- 
ment, it is well to remember that the prisoner arrived where he did 
because, in absence of extenuating circumstances and after a fair trial 
by his fellow-men, he was convicted of wilful, and in many cases brutal, 
murder —Yours faithfully, G. J. O. BripGeman. 

6 Devonshire Place, W.A, 


Professor Laski 


Sir, have undertaken to write a memoir of the late Professor Harold 
J. Laski. There must be many who possess letters from him, or other 
manuscripts and documents. I should be very glad to see them. They 


will be carefully copied and returned. All such MSS should be sent 
to me at the address below.—Yours faithfully, KinGostey Martin. 


10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Mind of Pasteur 


Louis Pasteur: Free Lance of Science. By René J. Dubos. 


(Gollancz. 18s.) 


Or the two greatest men of France in the last century it is arguable 
that Pasteur was the greater. His tomb at the Institut Pasteur 
is less pretentious than that of Napoleon at Les Invalides, but it is 
revered while the other is only admired. Napoleon changed the 
face of Europe: Pasteur founded a new science which saved 
innumerable lives in his own life-time and is now well on its way 
to eliminating death from microbic disease altogether. To write 
an acceptable new account of such a man is a formidable project 
at best: it becomes more so when a classical biography such as 
that by Vallery-Radot already exists. Dubos has written a quite 
different book by condensing his main chronicle into the first 
chapter, the remainder dealing with the personality of Pasteur, his 
successive achievements and his philosophy. No one could be better 
qualified to undertake this task. Dubos is a countryman of Pasteur, 
although long since a citizen of New York: his own career has had 
several resemblances to that which he describes and one of his 
achievements was a Vital link in the chain of research which started 
with an observation by Pasteur himself and ended by giving us 
penicillin. He thus writes not only with expert knowledge but with 
the insight of the discoverer, and he has the further advantage 
over the biographer of fifty years ago that the full fruits of the 
master’s work are now apparent. The result is a masterly analysis 
of Pasteur’s achievements, intellectually more satisfying than any 
which has preceded it. 

Pasteur’s only formal training was as a chemist, and, when he 
left pure chemistry for the study, first of fermentation and later 
of micro-organisms as causes of disease, he had to devise new 
techniques: he was in fact laying the foundations of a new science. 
One thing of which we are given a very clear picture is his capacity 
for designing crucial experiments: the elegance and thoroughness 
of his work with the famous swan-neck flasks by which he proved 
that microbes in the air and not air itself are responsible for 
fermentation were an early example. His first encounter with 
disease—that of silkworms—reveals further the scale of his intellect, 
for this was a problem of such complexity as would baffle for a 
time even the modern microbiologist with all his resources. There 
were in fact two diseases, as he soon recognised, and both are due 
to micro-organisms of types which were to remain unidentified for 
many years, yet it was not long before he devised a method of 
breeding healthy stocks. The work on chicken cholera and anthrax 
was more straightforward, although his devising of a method for 
producing immunity to these infections was due to his immediate 
recognition of the significance of a chance observation and brilliant 
exploitation of it. Finally, in rabies he again faced a profound 
mystery and with inexorable logic and immense courage reached a 
solution to the problem of how to protect human beings against 
the effects of rabid dog-bites. That this was in fact a solution has 
sometimes been called in question: studies now in progress in 
Persia controlled by the World Health Organisation should provide 
the final answer. Whatever the merits of any of the methods he 
proposed for protection against microbic disease, we owe to Pasteur 
not only the recognition of its nature but all the fundamentals of 
the science by which it is now being subdued. 

Dubos paints in vivid colours the background of all this work— 
the scepticism, the resentment of chemists who refused to recognise 
that living things were responsible for material changes within their 
particular sphere, the public debates attended not only by scientists 
but by the élite of society. We see Pasteur challenged by one 
opponent after another, always to be defeated by his genius for 
devising the method of the decisive experiment. We are shown 
how his observations and deductions foreshadowed much of the 
advanced work to which the present commanding position of micro- 
biological science is due. There is a fascinating penultimate chapter 
on what he might have done had he pursued other objects arising 
naturally from his work than that of producing artificial immunity: 
even for Pasteur there were only so many hours in the day, and 
the time of his not very long active life was fully spent. Few men 
have taken so little voluntary leisure. 

It will be new to most readers that in his original discovery, 
purely of a chemical nature, Pasteur believed that he had revealed 
a fundamental property of living matter, and that in the controversy 


over spontaneous generation it was held by some that a religious 
issue was involved. These facts at least indicate how deeply minds 
were being stirred by the discoveries of a hundred years ago. Dubos 
gives full prominence to the fact that Pasteur was a devout Catholic, 
and indeed deVotes several pages to discussing the relationship 
between his scientific and religious beliefs. This discussion is in 
keeping with the detached and analytical attitude of the whole book : 
we must go to earlier sources for a more personal view. Although 
the picture of the scientist is magnificently drawn, that of the man 
has lost something by condensation of the simple narrative of his 
life: we see less of his intense compassion for suffering, of the 
agony of suspense while he awaited the outcome of his first inocula- 
tions against rabies. Only a single appeal to emotion is borrowed 
from Vallery-Radot’s life, the response of Madame Pasteur to her 
husband's election to the Académie des Sciences: this’was to load 
with flowers the grave of Biot, who had been his mentor. This 
appealing gesture well deserves the immortality it has gained. The 
world of science is in debt to Dubos for a penetrating study, and 
the general reader will look far before he finds a similar work witb 
equal popular appeal. LAWRENCE P. GARROD. 


Russia, Yugoslavia, Poland 


(Gollancz. 18s.) 
(Thames and Hudson, 


Tito and Goliath. 
Invitation to Moscow. 
15s.) 
HERE are two able and vigorous indictments of Stalin. Mr. 
Armstrong advances to his attack from Yugoslav terrain, and con- 
cerns himself primarily with the Communist menace to national] 
independence. He makes clear that, if Tito is condemned in 
Moscow for his indulgence towards his peasantry, he is feared as 
a potential nucleus of Balkan federation ; jt is above all the possi- 
bility of a partial emancipation—through spontaneous grouping— 
of the smaller States from their vassalage of which Moscow would 
seem to be afraid. 

Mr. Armstrong has no liking for any kind of Communism, be it 
Stalinist, Titoist or anything else. Yet he feels that Tito’s clash 
with the Kremlin has had salutary results in Yugoslavia, of which 
one of the most noteworthy has been the announcement on October 
15th, 1950, that 

“the many special privileges in food and housing enjoyed by 
Party and government officials and by army officers and by others 


By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 
By Z. Stypulltowski. 
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great comic novel 


‘“‘] doubt if any novel since Pickwick 
Papers has been quite so pac ked with 
odd and entertaining characters.’’ 
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of the ruling hierarchy were to be abolished. ... As a propaganda 
move, if nothing more, this was a master stroke. But actually it did 
seen to be more. No Communist régime had ever until now 
practised equality between,the rulers and the ruled. If the decree of 
October 15th was lived up to, Tito would have set a standard for 
the ruling hierarchies of the Soviet Union and the satellite States that 
would embarrass them no end.” 
One can only wonder how the general public in the U.S.S.R. is ever 
either to know or be convinced of the sincerity of Tito’s declara- 
tion. Further, in so far as Tito succeeds in appealing “from the 
practice of Stalin to the theory of Lenin,” is he not likely to enhance 
the fundamental attractions of Communism ? 


Mr. Stypulkowski is a Polish patriot with all that that implies. 
Since, ideologies apart, Poles and Russians have long felt themselves 
to be as incompatible as, say, Hungarians and Roumanians, his 
general attack upon Russia has become sufficiently familiar. It 
may, moreover, be weakened for some of his readers by his claim 
for pre-war Poland of a fully Western civilisation which she could 
not have possessed. It is really not exact that oppositional parties 
had real Jiberty of action between the wars. If one went to see 
General Sikorski in 1937 one found him under house-arrest because 
he opposed the pro-German and anti-Czech policy of the Colonels ; 
Neville Chamberlain never thought of subjecting Mr. Churchill or 
Mr. Harold Nicolson to such treatment. ~ 


As a first-hand account of the magnificent resistance of the Poles 
to the Germans, Mr. Stypulkowski’s book has, however, obvious 
value, while, as a first-hand account of the experiences of a political 
prisoner in the Lubianka, it is unique. As Mr. Trevor-Roper writes 
in his preface, “the great Bolshevik treason trials . . . by their 
portentous regularity, their extraordinary human responses . 
invest their grotesque injustice with some of the liturgical imperson- 
ality of the Holy Office in the days of the Counter-Reformation.” 
Mr. Stypulkowski was one of the sixteen Polish politicians who were 
invited to Moscow in the spring of 1945 and then abruptly thrown 
into prison; the other fifteen were gradually induced to declare 
themselves traitors to the U.S.S.R. Only Mr. Stypulkowski resisted 
(for more than two months) the process of interrogation without 
direct physical torture. His account of the experience makes it 

rfectly intelligible that men will confess to anything before Soviet 
udges. 

“ The commissars in the Lubianka have . . . three main aims.... 
First they try to get to know the prisoner and to assess his intelli- 
gence, character and powers of resistance as well as his weaknesses 
and ambitions. Secondly they try to ... weaken his spirit by 
causing continual changes between the extremes of hope and despair. 
Thirdly, and this is probably the most important stage, they try to 
destroy the instinct of self-preservation which is natural to every 
human being.” 
How, one wonders, was this technique developed ? In so primitive 
a country how is the subtle behaviour of a Tichonov—Mr. Stypul- 
kowski's interrogator—possible ? Is it all of darkly ancient origin 
with a few modern additions such as the strong electric bulbs to 
keep the prisoners awake and under strain ? 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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Important—for detective story readers 


anew Ngaio Marsh 


OPENING NIGHT 


“She is at the top of her form 
in this back-stage murder mystery.” 
ERIC GILLETT 
Chosen to celebrate the Crime Club’s 
2ist Anniversary 
9s. 6d. 
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Racine and the Stage 


Jean Racine : a Critical Biography. By Geoffrey Brereton. (Cassell, 
22s. 6d.) 


Besipe Lytton Strachey, Racine’s first whole-hearted advocate jg 
this country and in our day, Dr. Brereton will appear UNEXCciting, 
over-temperate, even timid. The contrast is much like that betweeq 
a recent convert and a man born in the faith. Strachey cannot 
praise Bérénice without crabbing Antony and _ Cleopatra: 
Brereton is content to put an objective case for Racine, and by $0 
doing he entirely discredits Strachey’s melodramatic over-simplifica- 
tion of the great Frenchman’s story. “A revulsion of feeling, the 
exact causes of which are to this day a mystery led Racine,” says 
Strachey in describing the events that followed the demonstrations 
against Phédre on its first night, “ suddenly to renounce the world, 
to retire into the solitude of religious meditation, and to abandon 
his art.” But this revulsion of feeling, when examined with the 
careful scholarship of Geoffrey Brereton, turns out to be entirely 
mythical. The true facts are that Racine quitted the theatre partly 
in order to secure a less undependable means of livelihood, as 
official historian to the king, and partly because Phédre marked 
the furthest stage along the road of psychological realism that his 
audience would permit him to travel. He could not go on to 
write a Medea or an Oedipus Rex; les premiéres loges would not 
accept themes of such barbaric starkness. He had with difficulty 
made his public listen to Phédre, but after it he would have had to 
retrace his steps, to give them a more moellifluous repetition of 
Iphigénie, a quelque chose de rien more delicate and more tenuous 
than Bérénice. The post of Historiographer Royal carried with ita 
security that Racine the playwright had never known. 

Not only the “revulsion of feeling” was a legend, however; 
“the solitude of religious meditation” into which Strachey would 
have him retire stands up no better to Brereton’s examination. 
Among Racine’s new duties was that of riding out in the king's 
campaigns to witness his victories—certainly no occupation for a 
recluse. He may have had a passing desire to enter the religious 
life, but what in fact he did was to marry. In his later years, indeed, 
far from becoming more austere, he seems somewhat to have 
mellowed in the company of fellow civil servants, lawyers and 
others more sympathetic to him, in the long run, than the courtiers 
and theatrical riff-raff he had frequented as a youth. He had 
moved from a profession which still carried with it some stigma of 
disrepute into one duller but respected. 

The Racine whom Dr. Brereton gives us is a shrewd man who 
did not allow himself to be carried away by the violent passions 
with which he endowed his characters. “ The greatest of his inno- 
vations,” he states, “ was to regard the passion of love as a disease 
and to write of it in that light. His attitude is that of a physician 
observing the course of an illness.” Here Dr. Brereton comes 
near to the position taken up by Martin Turnell. But he is far less 
one-sided in his judgements ; psychological analysis is only one of 
his methods of investigation. Nor has he Mr. Turnell’s habit of 
detecting decay where others find ripeness; for Dr. Brereton the 
years between Andromaque and Phédre mark the summit of French 
civilisation. Moreover for him Racine is a dramatist before he is 
an anatomist of society. It is in its treatment of the theatre and 
of the swiftly changing fortunes of the various theatrical companies, 
in its references to stagecraft and to the actor’s art, that this book 
is particularly strong. 

It is, according to the short bibliography at the end of his book, 
the eighth study of Racine to be written in the last ten years. 
Strachey’s picture (or—among orthodox French critics—Brunetiére’s) 
of Racine as a spoilt child, “ paien par tous ses sens,” turning in 
disgust from mankind after the intrigues against Phédre may prove 
to be a downright forgery. But even when presented in cool and 
realistic colours Racine has something very important to say to 
our decade. For his deliberate economy, the extreme narrowness 
of his vocabulary, the flatness of his imagery, his refusal to embellish 
or to introduce any detail not bearing directly upon nis plot: all 
these are virtues doubly impressive in our times of relaxed rules, 
of diffuseness and over-production. For Racine achieved that unity 
of effect that Yeats was striving after in his Plays for Dancers 
and that Eliot has perhaps achieved in Family Reunion. 

Again, as an objective artist, Racine was able to divorce his art 
and his life in a way that contemporary writers have, for the most 
part, failed to rediscover. Dr. Brereton’s book, therefore, may be 
of interest to many not specifically concerned with the French 
drama. It offers the essential background material, free from 
sectarian bias, and some very sound insights into the poetry itself. 

J. M. COHEN. 
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ELIZABETH BIBESCO 


Haven 


Foreword by ELIZABETH BOWEN 


A selection of Princess Bibesco’s work which we believe 
will add thousands to those who already admire the out- 
standing quality of everything she wrote. 


10s. 6d. 








VIOLA MEYNELL 


Ophelia 


Viola Meynell’s new novel is a love story written in the 
exquisite language one would expect. 


ros. 6d. 


JAMES BARRIE PUBLISHERS LTD. 




















Morals and Man 


IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Dr. Casserley seeks to establish, in terms of Christian 
thought, a reconciliation between two attitudes to man: 
the positivistic one, which gains ground with every 
advance of the social sciences, and the humanist one, 
with its insistence on man’s dignity and the privilege of 
being human. 

His book is one which will be of considerable interest 
not only to sociologists but also to philosophers 
and theologians. 12s. 6d. net 


Newman’s University 
IDEA AND REALITY 
FERGAL McGRATH 


“Dr. McGrath’s vindication of Newman is accom- 
panied by marked fairness to all involved in this 
complicated episode, which he unravels with great 
skill. His study throws new light on Newman’s life 
and at the same time adds a valuable chapter to the 
history of Irish education.”’—Scotsman 

30s. net (554 pages) 
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EMMA LAIRD’S 


remarkable first novel 


Of Former Love 


‘Witty, intelligent, and well and effectively written. I cannot recall 
any novel in English which so completely exposes the obsessive 
nature of love and the anguish of the enslaver-enslaved situation.” 


—DANIEL GEORGE 12s. 6d. net 


STEPHEN SPENDER’S 


autobiography 


World Within World 


A distinguished best-seller, highly praised by Times Literary 
Supplement, Observer, Sunday Times, Spectator, New Statesman, 
The Bookman, The Critics, The Listener, etc. 
Book Society Choice 


ALAN MOOREHEAD’S 


Sketches of life in Italy 


The Villa Diana 


‘Anexcellent and entertaining book.’—Times Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated by OSBERT LANCASTER 10s. 6d. net 


JOHN MASON BROWN’S 
Still Seeing Things 


America’s wittiest dramatic critic ranges over a number of subjects 
including the paintings of Winston Churchill, the acting of the 
Lunts, the folly of banning the Oliver Twist film, etc. 


15s. net 





12s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 








The Future of 
Private Enterprise 


GEORGE GOYDER 


In this outstanding work, the author states a practical plan 
for ending industrial strife by reorganising the institutional frame- 
work of industry to recognise the just claims of all parties involved. 
“An example of clear, hard thinking in a field of social analysis 
in which hard, clear thought is vitally necessary.” 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS in the News Chronicle 


Large Crown 8vo Qs, 6d, net, 


imperialism and 


Social Classes 
JOSEPH A. SCHUMPETER 


Translated by Heinz Norden 


This translation of first-rate importance includes the famous 
Sociology of Imperialisms, a brilliant interpretation of a series of 
historical cases, and the essays on Social Classes which sums up 
the results of a decade and a half of study and teaching. 


256 pages 20s, net, 


The Levelling of 


Incomes Since 1938 
DUDLEY SEERS 
Royal 8vo 















A Commentary on Sweden 


tackground to Sweden. (Constable, 23.) 


(He long list of acknowledgements with which this book is prefaced 
3 in itself a frank admission that here is a salad of notes, letters, 
Nagazine and newspaper articles seasoned with a sprinkling of 
erse. Mr. Heywood, whose affection for Sweden is sincere and 
vhose industry cannot be denied, has gathered together a mass of 
iformation for those whose interest in Sweden takes them beyond 
. travel brochure or an ordinary guidd-book. His interests are 
side and, as one flicks over the pages at fandom, one’s eye catches 
assages on runestones, forests, foods, the University of Upsala, 
istory, sport and an interesting page or two on the wind-blasted 
lats of Oland. But, in my view, he is too often concerned with 
resenting knowledge drawn from his own considerable reading, 
ad perhaps here lies the cause of my putting the book down 
uriously unsatisfied. Much of what he offers could have been 
vritten without setting foot on Swedish soil; the pity is that, since 
e appears to have had enviable opportunities for doing so, he has 
iot more closely related what he has seen to what he has read 
€ the country. 

I cannot help wishing, too, that he had allowed us to share a 
ttle less sparsely whatever exchange of ideas he may have had 
vith a people whom he presumably likes. It is true that there are 
eferences to his having been with students or travelling companions, 
sut Mr. Heywood has consciously kept his Swedish friends out of 
he picture, and in doing so has deprived the book of its vitality 
{is visits to Sweden, spread over many years, began with a sailing 
rip “ with a friend.” Later he “ stays with people,” walks, climbs 
10untains or rides a bicycle with vague, shadowy figures who are 
vever allowed to spring into life or kindle any answering spark 
1 the author, who remains in isolation, aloofly thinking his own 
houghts, giving and apparently taking little from the living Swede. 
Inly twice are his friends given names or permitted, for a brief 
econd, to reveal themselves. How gladly does the eye fall on the 
1ame of Gunnar, who fell in love, engaging creature, with a slab 
€ chocolate weighing four pounds, and on Fru Anna, a farmer's 
vife who won cups in milking contests and who longed to exchange 
1¢ Swedish dales for a life of imagined American ease. 

This exclusion of living people from the geographic and social 
vattern and the problems of their country throws the reader back 
» a choice between what I can only describe as blocks of admirably 
ollected information and the verse which separates them. Mr. 
feywood likes words, afd in verse at least he comes to life. Any- 
ling is apt to fire him into an explosion of sound ; a picture by 
Nils Kreuger, for example, touches off a bomb of which this is a 
ragment: 

“ Bursting birthmarks shocked with douched cartouches 
Swivelling on ringrims of split arcspicules 
Airslung, loosened with a lot of lewd volutes 
Horizontally eyewhirlbound, burly with a surface-tension 
taut-to-be-untightened, lipt with lightning 
In a bewitching mad eyescrew sane incising, 
Burrowing with luminous chafenebulae.” 


By T erence I ley Ww ood, 


























| Kenneth Walker 
|| WENTURE WITH _ | 
| IDEAS 


by the author of Diagnosis of Man, etc. 


In 1923 Kenneth Walker attended a meeting at 
which the Russian philosopher, Ouspensky, ex- 
pounded a system of knowledge he had learnt from 
Gurdjieff. He was so impressed by what he heard 
there that he continued to be a disciple of Ouspen- 
sky until the latter’s death in 1946. This book gives 
an account of the impact which Ouspensky’s teach- 
ing had on the author's mind, and of the adventures 
it led to. 


10s. 6d. net. To be published on Monday by 
JONATHAN CAPE 
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Mr. Heywood must forgive me if I have quoted lines which 
divorced from their context, lose something of their quality ; that 
I have not seen the picture about which these exciting lines 9 
muscularly contort themselves may be one reason why their mean- 
ing escapes me. Exhilarating though this cunning manipulation of 
words can be, I must confess to a predilection for something simpler 
and it was with some relief that I turned to the stark lines of aa 
earlier poet quoted on page 130 and perfect even in translation: 

“ Fire needs he 
Who enters the house 
And is cold about the knees; 
Food and clothes 
The man is in need of 
Who has journeyed over mountains.” 

There are occasions on which I could quarrel with Mr. Heywood’s 
use of words. It is bad enough that he must “ witness an astonish- 
ing pageant of colour” when ordinary people might just have looked 
at a sunset, but how could a man invent so monstrous a line as 
“a debutante vicariously fore-dedicated to the banality of a stereo- 
typed pleasure-cycle” ?—especially when he can evoke such a 
picture as this: 

“ There was not a tree on the island and scarcely a blade of grass, 
Every cottage, however, had a tiny strip of soil for nasturtiums, 
calendulas and other flowers, which stood out strikingly against the 
light-painted clapboarding.” 

Since I am in a complaining mood, let me add another grumble 
for good measure. The illustrations in this book (not very happily 
arranged on the page) are huddled together in the middle, no 
doubt for the sake of economy or convenience in production. But 
need the reader have his irritation aggravated by constant reference 
in the text to plate number so-and-so, only to find that the plates, 
sometimes three on a page, are not numbered at all, so that, with 
the exception of the first half-dozen, he is expected to count any- 
thing up to thirty-five to discover which one the author wants him 
to look at? My attempts to seek out the relevant pictures left 
me eyewhirlbound indeed, each orb turning madly on a spindle of 
cyclical eyefretsawry! FREDA LINGSTROM 


A Storyteller in Verse 


The Complete Poems of Robert Frost. 18s.) 


(Cape. 
Ir may seem that verse is an inappropriate medium for stories 
which are merely incidental—such as how a salesman calls to buy 
a plantation of firs for Christmas trees. But Robert Frost, living 
in New England, and drawing out of the nineteenth century from 
Bryant and Whittier a tradition of story-telling in verse, has given 
to incidental stories a freshness of observation and human warmth 
of feeling which brings them to life, and justifies the medium that 
he uses. In the present edition his latest poetry has been added to 
the Collected Poems (1939) to bring them up to date 
With all his stories he imparts the feeling that there was much, 
much more which he would not say, because he was writing in a 
mood and a tradition which preferred the understatement and 
the sweeter unsaid things. Wordsworth’s poem “ Michael ” is the 
origin, if not the model, for many of his stories. But Frost writes 
on a different level and from a different experience. To him the 
details which he notices, the outlines of the story, are vital. He 
leaves the clean, definite lines of his description to induce the 
right state of feeling, without expressing his own. So he saves 
himself from ingenuousness, which is common to this kind of 
poetry, by using observation—giving exact pictures of the country 
or of people—as a cure for that and for sentimentality. He does 
not always succeed, but his approach to his subject is energetic, 
spontaneous and amused. By an oblique method he evokes 
a strain of pity, without mentioning anything pitiful. Nor 
are his subjects remote from contemporary experience, for the 
picture of life on New England farms is not unusual. He writes 
as a participant in country matters, not as a solitary observer. 
Tractors and thrashers and sawmills are all there; there is no 
attempt to get away from the world of bread-and-butter affairs: 
“She stood against the kitchen sink, and looked 

Over the sink out through a dusty window 

At weeds the water from the sink made tall.” 
He does not reach the particular kind of closeness to the country 
which is familiar in our poetry since Chaucer, but that is because 
he lives in America, and-the landscape and climate do not yield 
themselves to our Elizabethan or Romantic ideas of pastoral. But 
he is conscious of his own relation to the country: 

“ The land was ours before we were the land's. 

She was our land more than a hundred years 

Before we were her people.” 
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The Investment 


Advantages of 


BUILDING SOCIETY SHARES 


SAFETY OF CAPITAL. Each pound you invest in 
the “ Planet” is still a pound when you withdraw it. 
No depreciation whatsoever. 


FIXED NET INTEREST. The “Planet” rate is 22% 
net —the Society paying the Income Tax. Equal to 
£4-1-10°4 on a taxable investment. 


INTEREST STARTS AT ONCE, Interest is paid 
half-yearly, and is reckoned from the day of deposit to 
the day of withdrawal. 


FROM £1 to £5,000 can be invested in the “ Planet” 
in any one year, but the maximum is £5,000 in all. 


EASY WITHDRAWAL. You can have your money 
back—all or part as you wish—at short notice and— 
remember—at par. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY | 


Established 1848. Assets exceed £6,000,000 ° 
Write for prospectus and latest Balance Sheet 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, €E.C.2, 
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Please, Mister. 
Can’t you do nothing ? 
Please ! 


Of course we can, Sonny. 


Canine Defence Free Clinic — where 


This is a 


the pet of the poorest receives treatment 
finest in the land. 
e 


Every National Canine Defence 


equal to the 


League Clinic has a full Hospital 





Service behind it . . . which is one of < 
the reasons why we so earnestly 
request the practical help of all 


kind-hearted people. 


CANINE re) DEFENCE 


Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Sir Robert Gower, K.C.V.O., O.B-E. 
Secretary : R. Harvey Johns, B.Sc. 
8, Clifford Street, London, W.1. 
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Seven New 
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linking Festival Centres, 
incorporate the latest 
advances in comfort and 
convenience resulting from 
research and application of new 
techniques on your Railways. 
They are the first of many 

new trains now building. 

All steel construction has been 
used in restaurant cars, 
open-seating saloons, and 
compartment carriages. 

Seats can be reserved 


on each train. 
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In a pastoral poem which is even more characteristic of his 
personal attachment to the country he writes: 
“Let those pussess the land and only those, 


so strong and stupid 
and taken advantage of 
art; 


Who love it with a love 
That they may be abused 
And made fun of by business, law and 

They still hang on.” 
“No one can really hold,” 
“that the ecstasy should be static and stand still in one place. 
He sees narrative as ending in “a clarification of life—not neces- 
sarily a great clarification, such as sects and cults are founded on, 
but in a momentary stay against confusion.” Probably his best 
work is not the short story of a few hundred lines, but the much 
shorter poem in narrative of about thirty lines, like “ Something 
there is that doesn’t love a wall,” where the observation is more 
compact and the feeling more intense. These last qualities are more 
frequent in his latest poetry. Even in his lyrics there is a move- 
ment, a sense of things being done. In his longer poems—though 
none is really long—there is an almost too deliberate flatness, not 
the kind which makes a yawning gap in an “ elevated” poem, but 
a sort of dilution which has spread through the whole poem. 
Although this has the merit of giving his poetry a natural con- 
versational air, the air sometimes drifts across into his more serious 
commentary and criticism of life, and gives them an atmosphere of 
easy complacency—of having discovered equilibrium on a rather 
ow level. But it is his impulsive more than his conscious criticism 
of life which is important—the sheer happiness and childlike 
wonder of so many of his poems, the human and sincere directness 
with which he describes what he has seen and done, the humour 
of his stories, the sadness of their situations, and the clear, natural 

language he uses to tell them. RIcHARD Murpuy. 


Laugh as You Learn 


By Ruth McKenney 
(Hart-Davis. 


he writes in a foreword on poetry, 


” 


and Richard Bransten. Illustrated 


2158.) 


Here’s England. 
by Osbert Lancaster. 


Tuere is an enervating jocularity about this book (intended for 
American visitors) which appears to be less a matter of impulse 
than of conscious and extremely curious design—a suggestion, | 
fear, of the knowledge-made-easy method. It seems to be a sort 
of giggler’s guide, tittupping along with appalling consistency, and 
obviously written for those who have to be persuaded that the things 
worth seeing and learning really have a jolly funny side as well, 
and are quite easy to understand if you go on smiling. The Lake 
District, visitors are warned, is dull; not a patch on the Rockies 
or the Alps. The beauty of a scene depends, clearly, upon its 
geology, scale and Te 

As for Dovedale, fe 


“ 


a crashing bore.” New College is “a 
considerable tourist seoecs.” But how exciting to make the dis- 
covery, when visiting St. Paul's, that “ Renaissance is not in the 
least like Gothic.” Would you believe it! Now indeed we are 
learning something. We can also learn something about the Wars 
of the Roses in a few spicy pages about the “line up” and 
“rounds” and “the Lancastrian crowd.” When one is visiting 
churches, the best way to learn about them is to buy a shilling guide, 
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ASSURANCE Co. LTD. 


Head Office : 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Established 1824 
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which will save you from “acute humiliation "—that js. from 
admiring the wrong thing or not admiring the right thing’ It is 
not so easy to avoid “acute humiliation” in other quarters. Yoy 


maY just manage to miss the “ historic overtones ” of Chelsea - and 
that would be a pity, because “ English history is fascin: iting.” hal 
your italics (if you are writing) may get in the w rong place. Never 
mind! It is quite safe to burble that “ everything is fascinating ” 
in the British Museum, and you hardly know “ what to Suggest for 
one brief afternoon.” Perhaps you fancy “ the Roman British, poor 
things.” 

This leads to thoughts on archaeology. 
exciting to be an archaeologist.” Evidently 
believe that Stonehenge is the work of “a pack of Mediterranean 
sun-worshippers.” I do not know of any genuine arch: 1eologist 
who believes any such thing ; but it justifies the epithet “ exciting,” 
Better, perhaps, to go to Somerset and feel “ the long soft centuries 
of peace”; but you must be careful how you choose a hotel jn 
Bath, especially if you go there in a cold winter. Even the Wye 
Valley is “ worth doing "—*“a favourite vacation haunt of poets,” 
Anyhow, see the sights, the places ; that is the main thing. Put on 
your Ground Grippers when you come to Warwick ; and, remember 
Kenilworth is only “ so-so.” 

Thus the guides run on. The text is interlarded with occasional 
dialogue of a high-pitched inanity that would be amusing as a 
caricature, but is merely exasperating as an integral part of style, 
Even worse are the jerky little clichés, the small-arms rattle of 
pattering clipped sentences which are intended, | suppose, to be 
peculiarly ingratiating. “ Cambridge is true... .” “ Happy fact.” 

And yet this book, so dreadful in so many ways, can still be 
regarded as both admirable and useful. After all, it is not intended 
for the sophisticated English reader ; it is written by Americans for 
American visitors, and is happily enlivened by the first-rate satirical 
drawings of Mr. Osbert Lancaster—who, by the way, has portrayed 
the American visitor (page 278) with a candour bordering upon 
cruelty. There is also a “ Master Chart of English History,” showing 
that the last of our notable achievements in “ Architecture and 
Literature ” was the publication of Ulysses in 1922. Tactful, and 
perhaps true. Possibly I have been a little too “ snide.” Much of 
what is here noted is well expressed and should be taken to heart— 
for example, the smell of cabbages in our smaller hotels ; though 
I hope the beery smell of the beds (also complained of) is not so 
frequent. As a functional work, expressly designed for a particular 
purpose, this book will undoubtedly be a success. On this assump- 
tion, though not on any other, one is justified in congratulating the 
authors on their achievement. It is, I trust, unique. 

C. E. VUucctamy. 


“It must be fe rribly 
; and the more so if you 


Benefactor of Oxford 


The Life of Dr. John Radcliffe, 1652-1714. By Campbell R. Hone, 
(Faber. 15.) 


Dr. Joun RaDciirFe rose from humble circumstances to wealth 
and fame, yet there was nothing of the suave or sycophantic 
courtier about him. Stories of his brusque speeches and unorthodox 
methods were current, fostered by his enemies but uncontradicted 
by his friends. He had his fashionable foibles and claimed kinship 
with the Earl of Derwentwater, a claim accepted by the third, but 
not by the first, Earl. As the aristocratic life and the attributes 
that grow from it can only begin and continue on the solid founda- 
tion of property, the claim may have seemed more likely towards 
the end of his life than at the beginning. Thomas Hearne said 
firmly, ““ He was a Yorkshireman and his father a plebeian.” This 

was true, as his father was an attorney and Governor of the 

Wakefield House of Correction, but it is not incompatible with 
his claim. 

He matriculated at University College, Oxford, in 1665 when he 
may have been fifteen or even younger. The university had 
experienced a remarkable revival of learning, beginning in 1650 
when Cromweil became Chancellor. During the Commonwealth 
the Royal Society met at Wadham, where there was a group of 
brilliant scientists, gathered by the Warden who was Cromwell's 
brother-in-law. During 1665 to 1684, the years when Radcliffe was 
resident at Oxford, the new scientific methods of observation and 
experiment were visible there. Obadiah Walker was his tutor, and 
the tie between tutor and pupil, always strong, was even closer when 
undergraduates were so young. A life-long friendship grew up, 
and Radcliffe became a Tory and maintained Jacobite sympathies 
all his life. He refused, however, to follow Walker into the Roman 
Church and in later life offered to leave £3,000 a year to the infant 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 
life from an annuity is over 10°, of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No shareholders 
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son of the Earl of Derwentwater if his father would have him 
brought up in the Church of England. 

In 1684 Radcliffe, already famous in Oxford as a doctor, moved 
to London. In 1690 he was elected a Governor of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and even before that he had reached the goal of all 
fashionable doctors, attendance on the Royal Family. He once 
saved the life of the litthke Duke of Gloucester, the only one of 
Queen Anne’s thirteen children to survive infancy, and might have 
saved it again had he been summoned in time. When he heard 
that the child, who had a fever, had been bled, he exclaimed, “ Then 
you have destroyed him.” His cures seem to have rested on fresh 
air and cooling drinks for fevers, wholesome diet and spa waters 
for convalescence, and exercise for the healthy. He made no con- 
tributions to medicine, and his name is known now only because 
of his magnificent bequests to the University of Oxford. The 
Radcliffe Camera, with the open space around it as conceived by 
Hawksmoor, is the outstanding monument to his name in the 
university, but to the townsfolk his name brings to mind the 
Infirmary, 1758-79, which serves the university too as the clinical 
school for medical degrees. The Radcliffe Science Library, the 
nucleus of which is supposed to have consisted of the doctor’s own 
books, was not separated from the books in the Camera until 1861. 
The Radcliffe Observatory was built in 1772 for the Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, but one of those quarrels to which the learned 
are as prone as those with fewer advantages arose in 1839, and the 
Professor was deprived of his observatory until 1875 when one 
was built for him in the Parks by the university. In 1929 the 
Radcliffe Trustees gave £65,000 towards an observatory in Pretoria. 

Radcliffe had a capacity for amassing a large fortune but he was 
kind as well. Once a year he sent his old tutor “a new suit of 
cloaths, with ten broad pieces, and a dozen bottles of the richest 
Canary to support his drooping spirits.” His benefactions to his 
sisters and nephews were considerate, and, though Dr. Hone shows 
us his arrogant and solitary spirit, he shows too that Radcliffe 
loved and was loved by others, both men and women. It is a 
scholarly book, well documented, about a man of whom little is 
known by the average reader in the Camera or patient in the 
Infirmary ; and is a contribution to the history of Oxford 

HeLen FirZRANDOoLreu. 
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Fiction 
Star Quality. By Noél Coward. (Heinemann. ros. 6d.) 
This Was the Old Chief’s Country. By Doris Lessing. § (Michael 
Jose ph 9S. 6d ) 
Homeward Borne. By Ruth Chatterton. (Harrap. ros. 6d.) 


6d.) 
(Collins. 10S. 


(Collins. 9s. 


Opening Night. 
No Arms, No Armour. 


By Ngaio Marsh. 


By Robert Henri jues. 6d.) 


Every human experience depends for its value on the human being 
to whom it comes. Platitude though this is, we do well to remind our- 
selves of it every now and then. Given the choice between reading 
about a film star, a dentist, a poor white, a miner or a schoolgirl, most 
people would choose in obedience to a prejudice ; regarding the 
experience of, say, the film star as more or less interesting and 
“ real’ than that of, say, the miner or the dentist. These prejudices 
are much exploited by magazine editors, who prefer stories to 
emphasise unusual happenings rather than unusual qualities in the 
characters to whom the things happen. Such considerations, never 
remote from the reviewer, are roused anew by the week’s stories 
and novels. As a writer Mr. Coward is easily underrated. He 
has connived at this mistake by helping his public to dissociate 
themselves from the problems with which he deals. The basic 
human problems confront his characters, but their attempts to 
solve them strike Mr. Coward's public as irresponsible and bizarre 
Desien for Living, Private Lives—and therefore to be regarded 
merely as an entertainment. Private Lives says, with force and 
understanding, two or three basic things about the human heart ; 
but situation and behaviour are so heightened, repartee so pointed, 
that the truths are blown away in a warm wind of laughter. 
There is less danger of this in Star Quality, the second volume of 
Mr. Coward's stories, which reveal unavoidably the murderous 
sharpness of his observation and the generous sympathies which 
prevent it from being merely lethal. One would expect of him 
readability and excellent dialogue. What one might not expect 
is excellent narrative. Nothing is harder than to sustain 
and animate a long stretch of narrative unbroken by dialogue. 
Mc. Coward proves his integrity and his craftsmanship by giving 
us two stories out of six with hardly any dialogue at all, but with 
narrative for which brilliant is the only word ; narrative kept lively 
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and amusing—often more than amusing—by : “rvati 

darts nce tho with the quickness of ie ee Which 
> ae or “ » Yee Never loses 

sight of its main purpose. 

Not all the stories are of equal value. I think the title st 
for all its inside knowledge, tells us least; there is a charadedat 
quality about This Time Tomorrow, despite the accuracy me 
which it recreates a flight across the Atlantic, and in places = 
writing is careless. But Stop Me If You've Heard It touche : 
jumping nerve, Ashes of Roses has shape and warmth of hens 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgehill ambushes the reader continually with delights 
of observation and phrasing, and A Richer Dust is masterly. al 
the way to a surprise ending which is more than a surprise, addin 
depth and character with an economy which Mr. Maugham could 
not better. I have greatly enjoyed Mr. Coward's sextet, and am 
left with an increased respect for his qualities of heart and head 

Miss Lessing runs the contrary risk of being overrated. The 
themes she handles with such sincerity and power are so close tg 
the public conscience, so real and immediate, that we are apt to 
forget our prejudices and judge her for her themes rather than for 
what she does with them. This would be most unjust: Miss 
Lessing’s work arises directly from her quality as a human being. 
She would write well about anything that inspired her. So, bearing 
in mind that her themes and characters are intrinsically no more 
“real” than Mr. Coward's, I can the more freely say that thes 
short stories fulfil the promise of The Grass is Singing and estab. 
lish her as a writer of real importance. The stories flow naturally 
from their deep sources, but their rising cannot have been easy. 
Miss Lessing knows where to start and when to stop, knowledge 
which most short-story writers take a lifetime to acquire. ~ Each 
story gives the impress of an experience that is true on more than 
one level, and the best of them are magnificent. I am not afraid 
of overrating Miss Lessing. Like the boy in A Sunrise on the Veldj, 
who saw the buck eaten alive by ants, I have been given something 
to think about ; a set of experiences to reconcile with my own, 

The theme of Homeward Borne is another which could easily 
blur one’s view of the novel itself. In her husband’s absence a 
woman whose attitude towards the problem is already prejudiced 
adopts a Jewish boy from a concentration camp. The task of 
weaning him from that hideous early diet is made more difficult 
when her husband returns. Writing on a lower level of skill and 
perception than Mr. Coward or Miss Lessing, Miss Chatterton faces 
her theme with honesty of purpose, and her novel, which 1s really 
a study, not of the boy, but of the woman who adopts him, is 
kept on this side’ of sweetness by her realisation that her heroine 
has faults which contribute to the difficulty as well as her husband's 
intolerance and the suspicions of the damaged child. 

Miss Ngaio Marsh offers yet another admirable novel which 
incidentally contains murder and the pursuit of the murderer. I put 
it this way, because so many readers who say they cannot abide 
detective stories have no idea what they are missing by avoiding 
Miss Marsh. If anyone can read the first hundred pages and more, 
in which a girl who has fluked a job as dresser to a famous actress 
is caught up in the excitements of a first night owing to her like- 
ness to a famous actor, without wanting to go on, he deserves nothing 
but parish magazines. The important things about Miss Marsh are 
that she writes extremely well, and that her characters are not types 
subservient to a plot, but real people. 

Finally, there is a handsome reprint of Mr. Henriques’s No 
Arms, No Armour, which for obvious reasons had less than its due 
attention in 1939. Twelve years have not lessened its power to 
transmit experience to the reader, so that, while thanking heaven 
that he was not a regular soldier in the Sudan, he is left witha 
bruised, incredulous feeling that, somehow, he must have been. 
L. A. G. STRONG. 


IN an editorial note to the Spring number of the Cornhill, Mr. Peter 
Quennell announces his retirement from the editorship, which in 
future will be vested anonymously in the House of Murray. The 
news of Mr. Quennell’s departure will be learned with regret by 
many readers who have been grateful for the taste and discrimina- 
tion that he has brought to the preparation of the magazine during 
the past seven years. The last issue of his editorship is in keeping 
with the tradition he has established. It would be worth buying 
for one item alone—the extracts from the hitherto unpublished 
diaries of F. W. Gibbs, tutor to the Prince of Wales from 1851 to 
1860. They show that Gibbs’s task was even more onerous than 
had hitherto been believed. There are also some attractive photo- 
graphs of Gibbs's other pupil, Prince Alfred, and an altogether 
remarkable study of the youthful Prince of Wales as Bacchus. 
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“That's going to 
cost his people 
a pretty penny! oe ‘ 


It need not — if a Scottish Mutual 
Educational Assurance Policy is taken out 
when a child is born or soon after. Write for 
full details to: 

The Seottish Mutual 


Assurance Society Lid. 


Dept. C, 109 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 




















G. BERNARD SHAW 


was no fool and people should now investigate the practical application of his 
theories regarding the great gain to be obtained from a new alphabet. This 
they can do by reading “ Why Not English?” by P. D. Ridge-Beedle, the proofs 
of which were read and annotated by Mr. Shaw. It contains the 


BEDEL 


Alphabet, by means of which (1) a child could be taught to write and read in 
a few weeks instead of years. He would actually be able to make out books 
printed in our present spelling (2) if he were then taught standard spelling, 
so much time would be saved, that the total time taken would be much less than 
at present (3) several hundred million pounds per annum would be saved in the 
cost of paper, etc (4) FOREIGNERS WOULD LEARN ENGLISH SO EASILY, THAT IT 
WOULD BECOME A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


“Why Not English?” costs 10s. 6d., or $1.50, through any bookseller, or post 


free from the Publishers, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As I predicted, the disturbances on the 
home political front have merely braked the 
rise in industrial equities without causing any 
real change in trend. Even the developments 
in Persia have affected only the shares of the 
companies immediately concerned, and raw 
material shortages have not so far counted 
for much as a market factor. It is plain 
enough that in their present mood investors 
are prepared to give hope the benefit of 
many doubts and to pin their faith in ordi- 
nary shares as the best “hedge” against 
mounting inflation. Provided that buyers are 
discriminating they should not come to any 
serious harm, although in the present state of 
international politics one must obviously be 
prepared for shocks. 


Imperial Chemical Profits 


City hopes that the board of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Britain’s largest indus- 
trial concern, would see fit to join the ranks 
of the dividend raisers have been duly ful- 
filled. As might have been expected, a com- 
pany with such large capital commitments 
as LC.I. has not broken with rigid dividend 
limitation on really extravagant lines. The 
payment to Ordinary stockholders is up from 
10 per cent. to 12 per cent., but it is apparent 
from the preliminary figures that the higher 
rate is being paid out of net earnings of 
something over 50 per cent. The really sur- 
prising feature of the LC.I.’s_ preliminary 
statement is not the increased dividend but 
the spectacular expansion in earnings. 
Group profits are shown to have risen in 
1950 from £17,300,000, before tax, to £31 
million, a jump of nearly 80 per cent. We 
must wait for the annual meeting to get a 
full explanation of this remarkable per- 
formance. Doubtless the benefits of the 
group’s large-scale capital expenditure in 
recent years are now beginning to appear 
and it can also be assumed that higher sell- 
ing prices have easily matched the increase 
in costs. 

Another impressive aspect of the pre- 
liminary statement is the large surplus of 
over £96 million which results from revalua- 
tion of the group’s manufacturing assets on 
the basis of current replacement costs. This 
surplus is added to reserves, raising them to 
over £144 million. In this revaluation exer- 
cise one detects clearly the hand of Mr. S. P. 
Chambers, the LC.I. finance director. By 
producing this factual evidence of the real 
scale of depreciation required to maintain 
assets Mr. Chambers has called attention 
once again in a striking way to the excessive 
level of industrial taxation. Always provided 
that stockholders do not get wrong ideas 
about assets values this revaluation seems to 
me to set a useful precedent in company 
accounting. On the strength of the profit 
and dividend statement LC.I. £1 Ordinary 
units, which have latterly been an improving 
market, have moved up to Sls. At this level 





they are yielding 4} per cent. on the dividend 
and about 20 per cent. on last year’s earnings. 
In view of the group’s immense financial 
strength and the promising outlook for 
profits, the units seem to me to be very 
moderately valued. They are a first-class 
industrial equity. 


Cunard’s Peak Year 


Nobody could accuse Mr. Frederick A. 
Bates, chairman of the Cunard Steam-Ship 
Company, of being over-optimistic. It has 
come as a shock, nevertheless, that he should 
forecast a fall in the group’s operating 
profits this year, compared with last. In his 
annual statement Mr. Bates emphasised that 
in 1950 the group got the benefit of devalua- 
tion, without incurring many of the conse- 
quential handicaps. His conclusion is that 
1950 was a peak year and that steadily rising 
expenses will make heavy inroads into gross 
earnings in 1951. Fortunately, there is no 
need for stockholders to draw the conclusion 
from this somewhat gloomy forecast that the 
124 per cent. rate on the Ordinary capital 
will need to be reduced. On the contrary, 
the very fact that such a conservative board 
of directors has just seen fit to step up the 
rate from 10 per cent. to 124 per cent. can 
safely be taken as indicating that the divi- 
dend, in anything like normal conditions, 
can be maintained. From the full accounts 
for 1950 it is apparent that the earnings 
cover was substantial. On conventional 
reckoning the 12} per cent. was paid out of 
earnings of over 70 per cent., the operating 
surplus having risen from just under £9 
million to £10,800,000. Like other shipping 
undertakings, the Cunard faces a difficult 
tonnage replacement problem. Mr. Bates 
put it in true perspective by emphasising 
that at present prices it would cost £120 
million to replace the group’s fleet, which at 
December 3lst last stood in the. books at 
£28,700,000. As usual, the balance-sheet 
shows a strong financial position. Against 
capital commitments of £3,200,000 liquid 
resources amount to over £27 million. 
Cunard £1 Ordinary units are now standing 
at 42s. 6d., yielding 6 per cent. on_the divi- 
dend and giving an earnings yield of over 
30 per cent. They are still worth holding. 


Retail Provision Profits 


It says a good deal for the efficiency of 
the Home and Colonial Stores group that 
last year, in face of higher costs, most of the 
constituent companies succeeded in raising 
their profits. It appears that higher expenses 
were counterbalanced by the benefits of a 
rise in the money value of turnover, both 
in home and overseas markets. Home and 
Colonial, the largest company in the group, 
made a net profit of £617,965, against 
£516,038, and similar improvements are re- 
corded by Lipton, Meadow Dairy and May- 





1951 





pole. On the strength of these increased 
earnings the directors have seen fit to 
announce moderately higher dividends 
Home and Colonial are paying 12 pe; 
cent., against 9 per cent., Lipton divi. 
dend is up from 125 per cent. tg 
15 per cent. and the payment on May. 
pole Deferred Ordinary capital js § Der 
cent., against 3 per cent. The shares jp 


which there is the freest market are the 4, 
Ordinary units of Home and Colonial, 
which have moved up to 7s. 6d. At this 
level they are offering a return of approxi. 
mately 6} per cent., which looks to me about 
right for this type of holding 


United Molasses Dividend 


In fulfilment of their promise made in 
announcing the 100 per cent. scrip bonus jn 
February the directors of United Molasses 
Company have declared a final dividend for 
1950. This is at the satisfactory rate of 6! 
per cent., tax free, and brings up total pay- 
ments to the equivalent of nearly 44 per cent, 
on the capital as it stood before the bonus 
issue, whereas for 1949 the dividend was 27} 
per cent., supplemented by a 2} per cent, 
tax free, payment out of capital reserve. It 
is hard to find much guidance in this com- 
parison in the important matter of estimating 
what dividend United Molasses are likely to 
pay on the doubled capital for 1951. [| 
should be inclined to put the probabilities 
somewhere between 22} per cent. and 30 per 
cent. gross. since distribution on this scale 
should be covered by an adequate margin. 
The amount involved to pay 224 per cent. 
would be rather less than £350,000. Against 
that figure may be set last year’s net profit 
of the group, after depreciation and taxation, 
of £1,215,682. United Molasses 6s. 8d. units 
Have been a strong market in recent months 
and are now up to 67s. 6d., or the equivalent 
of 33s. 9d. ex the 100 per cent. bonus. They 
may well move higher in_ inflationary 
markets. 


A Progressive Industrial 

Investors seeking a progressive industrial 
equity share in a small company with a 
strong balance-sheet might consider the 5s. 
Ordinaries of Jacksons’ Millboard and Fibre. 
This company, whose products are con- 
sumed by a wide range of industries, inclu- 
ding radio, television, motor cars, boots and 
shoes, has an excellent earnings record and 
good finances. In each of the past four years 
a 25 per cent. dividend has been paid and 
covered by a wide margin of earnings. For 
the year to March 3lst, 1950, the 25 per 
cent. rate was paid out of earnings of 72 per 
cent. Since then the company has distributed 
a 334 per cent. scrip bonus but the interim 
has been maintained at 8 per cent. and there 
should be no difficulty in paying the usual 
17 per cent. final. The last balance-sheet 
showed a general reserve of £220,000, against 
the present issued capital of £200,000, so 
that it would not be surprising if the board 
decided to make another bonus issue when 
the final dividend is announced towards the 
end of this month. The 5s. shares are quoted 
around 25s. 6d. to yield just under 5 per cent. 
on the present rate. They seem to me to 
have scope for improvement, in view of the 
company’s well-established position and pro- 
gressive earnings record. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
_— 





THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY 


LIMITED 





DEVALUATION AND SHIP REPLACEMENT COSTS 





STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 





Mr. F. A. Bates, Chairman of the Company, 
in a statement to stockholders for submission 
at the seventy-fourth Annual Meeting to be 
held on May 23rd says:— 

On July 4th, 1840, sailed the * Britannia’ on 
her maiden voyage, with Samuel Cunard on 
board. So began the company’s Atlantic 
service. * Britannia’ was the ship whose lounge 
was described by Charles Dickens as “ having 
at the upper end a melancholy stove, at which 
three or four chilly stewards were warming 
their hands.” From that beginning has sprung 
the company’s present fleet so different except 
in the unchanging Cunard spirit from the stan- 
dards of Dickens’ description. Mark Twain 
also “ had a go.” Touches such as these from 
the brush of history colour the background of 
the Cunard stage and mark the 1951 viewpoint 
of the company’s progress. 

Where there is progress there must be change 
but with change comes renewal from the strong 
reserves of experience. I am thinking of the 
death of Lord Royden whose bequest is indeed 
a great fund of experience. Mr. S. J. Lister, 
who retired from the board in December, is 
another on whose services of 58 years it would 
not be possible to place too high a value. Sir 
Richard Hopkins has found it necessary to 
retire from the board; his sound counsel has 
been very helpful. 

The new directors who have joined the board 
since the last meeting are Mr. W. H. Brown, 
Mr. Percy Furness, Lt.-Col. Austin G. Bates 
and Mr. C. E. Pierce. Sir Ashley Sparks has 
retired as chief representative in the U.S.A. 
and has been succeeded by Brigadier J. H. 
Hardy; Sir Ashley is still a director and his 
long experience continues to be a source of 
strength. 

Another change of importance is the retire- 
ment of Mr. Robert Crail as general manager 
whilst retaining. his seat on the board. Mr. 
Crail’s services have been of a high order, 
having covered with marked success the difficult 
period following the war. Mr. F. H. Dawson 
has becn appointed general manager and 
members will, I know, wish him a happy and 
successful period of office. He has also been 
appointed to the Port and Brocklebank boards. 

May I say how very sensible I am as chair- 
man, and equally so are all the directors and 
managers of our different companies, of the 
splendid teamwork of all the staffs whether at 
sea or on land. A fitting motto for our group 
might well be “team-work round the clock, 
the year and the globe.” 

There can be no British way of life which 
does not prosper the ships and those who sail 
in them. Their service is rendered under 
circumstances very different from other indus- 
iries, in distant seas in competition with ships 
of every nation. 

A transient increase from devaluation in 1950 
is now disappearing in rising expenses. The 
long term effect of devaluation is the depletion 
m purchasing power of the reserve set aside 
over 20 years or more to replace the older 
ships 
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based on the original but now unrealistic first 
cost. It requires multiplying to cover the 
replacement of the hull plates and machinery 
reckoned as expended during 1950. This 
£2,512,776 notional depreciation relates to ships, 
the current replacement cost of which is 
estimated to be about £120,000,000. The useful 
life of a ship is generally taken to be 20 or 
25 years. From replacement cost and a ship’s 
life are compoundéd the real cost of renewing 
the rusted plates and used-up equipment applic- 
able to a year’s trading. 


OPERATING SURPLUS BRINGS NO 
BENEFIT 

Devaluation has introduced a new factor 
which greatly affects the replacement future. 
Pre-devaluation money expresses one part of 
the accounts and  post-devaluation money 
another. Additional reserves supplement the 
depreciation, but the tax computation has not 
yet been revised to meet the new replacement 
factors. The Company now has to deal with 
the twin ills of multiplied replacement cost 
and inflationary taxation alike nationally 
imposed. 

Commenting on the rest of the consolidated 
accounts, the operating surplus is shown at 
£10,780,750 being £1,886,000 more than last 
year, but taxes absorb £4,918,238, so the 
increased operating surplus brings no_ benefit 
to the company and even adds to the weight 
of taxation. 

In the Cunard accounts the surplus balance 
at £2,231,238 is properly comparable showing 
an increase of £136,939 over 1949. Provision 
for pension funds is as Jast year, £350,000. The 
transfer of £1,250,000 to reserves is £250,000 
more than 1949, and the balance carried for- 
ward is £1,240,836. 

The ships at £13,707,726 as against £14,866,466 
a year ago reflect the coming into service of 
‘ Assyria, the sale of two cargo ships acquired 
after the war to tidé us over the shortage of 
tonnage, the disposal for breaking up of 
* Aquitania’ and the normal depreciation for 
the year. 

The stockholders’ services to the company are 
essential to its continuance 2nd healthy growth. 
When they invest their funds they become 
members of the company sharing the hazards 
with us all, and we are grateful for their sup- 
port. As to the prospects of maintenance of 
any particular dividend raie the members will 
realise that the times are full of risk. 

It is not very wise to try to be a prophet, 
but I cannot help feeling that I owe it to 
members to venture my present thoughts. 


£15 MILLION IN TAXES OVER 4 YEARS 


We have just completed the first quarter of 
the 1951 trading and the indications are that 
1950 will prove to have been a peak year. I 
anticipate that the operating surplus for 1951 
will be down from the comparable surplus of 
1950. This is not to suggest that we are 
disturbed by that prospect ; we are striving to 
promote all feasible economies. Our aims— 
preserving the interests of the stockholder- 


members, watching those of our staffs, and re- 
unchanged. 


placing our tonnage—are 
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I do not think anyone has ever propnesied 
that the British people, so completely depen- 
dent on world trade and travel, would restrict 
themselves from freedom to travel to the degree 
at present in vogue, and from liberty to pay 
their way abroad. 

The tax items in our consolidated accounts 
for the last four years amount practically to 
£15,000,000—too large a sum to be extracted 
before realistic provision is made for replacing 
the worn-out tonnage. 

Replacements for our larger ships may take 
five years or even more to plan and build. 
They sail a lasting asset to our country to 
foster commerce from round the world to all 
the ports of Britain. Is not this a finer concept 
to engage our hard-won fruits of trading than 
to tip them in a sandstorm of devaluation and 
taxation. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CONTINUED WORLDWIDE PROGRESS 








RECORD PREMIUMS £22,600,000 





In a statement issued with the 115th annual 
report and accounts of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company 
Limited, the chairman, Col. A. C. Tod, C.B.E. 
T.D., D.L., said he presented his annual review 
with a sense of satisfaction at the excellence of 
the results. 


New record figures were reached in premium 
income at £22,629,000 and in New Life business 
at £5,853,000. 


Underwriting profit was £1,206,000. Apart 
from the exceptional results of 1949, this figure 
represented the highest profit in the Company’s 
history. 


These figures, said Col. Tod, brought into 
focus a picture which was pieced together from 
all over the world. He acknowledged to the 
full the importance of the Company’s business 
in Britain, but he stressed the vastness of its 
overseas business and the continuing value of 
its substantial contribution to the country’s 
invisible exports. 


Fire premiums rose to £9,738,000; Accident 
premiums advanced to £11,162,000; Marine 
premiums increased to £1,729,000. 


The directors recommend a final dividend of 
17s. 6d. (against 13s. 6d. last year), making 31s. 
— 27s. last year) per share, less tax, for 








THE SPECTATOR AND THE 
NEWSPRINT SITUATION 


It has already been announced by the daily news- 
papers that, in line with the increase in selling price, 
less space will be allocated for advertisements. With 
further restrictions and greater costs in newsprint | 
supplies it may become more and more difficult to 
arrange small advertisements in the classified pages 
of many other journals. 

Readers are reminded that priority is given to 
announcements in the Personal Column of THE 
SPECTATOR; they may be accepted as late as the 
Tuesday morning prior to publication, and there 
is no delay. | 

Here is a valuable reader-to-reader market for the | 
disposing of practically anything of a purely personal | 
nature. The charge is very small, remaining at 3/- 
per line, prepaid; box numbers one shilling extra. | 
| Address envelopes, marked Personal Column, to the 
Classified Advertisement Manager, 99 Gower Street, | 
| W.C.1. | 
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| THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 624 








[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender 


- oF the fir 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after nox or >  Correce 

¢ HARI I Y APPEALS May Sth. Envelopes must be received not loser chan Arse oo oe _ 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the Puzzle and hd end 


Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from = ue. 
| The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the follo in e USA. 
ee 4 2OINg wssue,| 














FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
Founded 80 years ago as the Charity 
Organisation Society, 

THE ASSOCIATION 

maintains An [nformation Department 
through which advice is given on 
appeals made by Charitable Organisa- 
tions and by individuals ; 

administers ‘Trust Funds, including 
those specially earmarked for Pensions 
War Distress and Refugees 

co-operates With Statutory and Volun 
tary Societies und over 6O kindred 
Societies in the provinces 











Chronically 
SICK CHILDREN 
need your help! 


Since 1833 the care of these severely 


Subscriptions and donations gratefully 
received by The Hon. Dudley Ryder, 
| Honorary Treasurer, Denison House 
5, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 5.W.1 


handicapped = children has been 
undertaken by the Invalid Child 
ren's Aid Association. Their most 
immediate need is for an 












































el 
EMERGENCY HOLIDAY HOME | _ _) 
together with the provision of 
skilled nursing and essential occu TIO —_ 0 
pational therapy Such a home | N A I I N \ L but not 
can only be provided by } ray J YY 
The need is urgent! Many children | | a : 
need Quan al help in thei om The National Children’s Home 
homes and often assistance t | still has to raise its own income 
aileviate hardship on those who | and the need for funds is as great 
sae > rs by the | as ever. An earnest appeal is made 
cons an v can or them > for continued support Legacies ACROSS 8. A man of push and go 
Bequests _ Subscriptions and ona and covenanted gifts are particularly 15. Produces a superabundance of eggs ? 
tions will be thankfully received solicited 9. Legislation prohibiting fun and (83 
by the Hon, Treasurer games ? (3, 3, 2, 7 16. Slim race (anag 8 
) | = ‘ 
INVALID CHILDREN’S NATIONAL 10. Edible nonsense. | (5 | 17. He wrote “Paper Money Lyrics 
, carte . ll. A plant that deals, it seems, in rea (7 
; ~ ‘ 
AID ASSOCIATION | § CHILDREN’S HOME estate. (9 18. “Gotton state 
(Registered in accordance th the | 12. Her man’s in the Armoured Division 19. They may be, as it were, initially 
National Assistance Act 1948.) Chief Offices N 13 ¢ ' ' designed 7 
’ : HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, NG hey prevent the wireless from living 20. They saw much that was intended 
4, eo oS hang > D w.s. up to its name 7 for other eves ? 
ione: Stern 391 14. Not a sugar mixture, being bitter 22. Descriptive of the celebrated Me 
9 Parker. (6 
21. Increase 7 23. “A —— of the desk. a notched 
23. A scratch product having protective and cropt scrivener ’ Lamb 4 
value. (7 ° 
24. Vehicle permitted round Rio. (9 : SOLI MON TO 
mm “SS Eve, Ah, bitter cold it CROSSWORD No. 622 
was!” (Keats (5 _ 
26. One. perhaps, who prefers twos to 
threes (7, 8 
DOWN 
1. He, so to speak, should cut a good 
figure 7 
2. It sounds a place given up to plan- 
ning 7 


3. Good with a boat. no doubt, but a 
fixture if it freezes 8 

4. The rhyme about big and little fleas 
was written by Augustus de ? 









6 
5. “Appal the free confound the 
" (Shakespeare (8 Nié 
6. He built his own tomb in the garden ma 
of “ Wahnfried.” (6 4 


7. Relative 








lal¥ it INiGi tia! 
SOLUTION ON MAY 18 


The good The winner of Crossword No. 622 is Miss M. Mason, Eden Place, 
Kirkby Stephen, Westmorland 
that lives on 

















IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939) 
Patron HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
President —THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
There are so many ways of hurting a child. Lack of love and companionship, | Chairman of the Cou PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P 
ineme . > . ime > a bare ym — these are ex- ' The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College ot 
confinement, for whole days at a time, alone in a bare roc m these are ex sancistane af Laden amd the Manel Caleme of Satmnemn of eaend, 0 
amples of the not-so-obvious forms of cruelty. And so, if you want to make governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It 
ccentre for research and information on cancer and carries on coutinuo un 
a bequest to a really good cause, you could not find a better one than the mori acne nay Horses eet soho up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, Our kn 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. Its | has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater nun 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring 
Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


} 
T jp | I hereby bequeath the sum of ¢ to the Imperial Ca r 
° e e bd | Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt at Royal College o 
n : A | Surgeous of England, Lincoln's Lan Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose o 
| 
| 
| ! 


my | 
business is to protect and it only prosecutes when help and advice have failed. } 
' 
' 


when making your will, please remember the 








Scientitie Research, and L direct that the Treasurer's geeeipt shall be a 


/ discharge tor such legacy 


Information @ladh vapplied m appl 
N.S.P.C.C., Leicester Sq., W 





ication to The Director, 
Telephone: Gerrard 2774 
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wrect 
week, 
and 


amp 
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elt hil bend 














dvertrsements must be prepaid, 


: fied @ 

he line. Line averages 32 letters. 

Minimum 2 limes Box No, 1/- extra. 
PE ERSONAL 


(51206), Poor old lady 
e in much discomfort, 
which she cannot 
to care for her (also 
sad cases). Jewellery 
NaTIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
eal G.7), 47, Victoria 





RESTAURANT _ for 
Goes 
Fu 





3 MANSARD 
ne Coffee, Lunch and Tea. 
derate prices 
snp Son, 196, cna 





ens d WwW 1 
ad The Home- 
s leadi Property 
month from 
or lls. 6d, a } 
TD (Dept. S.), 42, 
jon, E.C.2 
loaned anywhere in 
thly or period terms. 
reRARY (S), Wilmslow, 


Then read 

















; ‘LOSTERMANN, D.F.C., will 
9 ERRE CLOST his R.A.F. epic, * The 
Show,” Tuesday, May 8th, 2.30 to 4.30 
Tr Book Room, Ground Floor, 
rty, Regent Stre 
AKERISM Information respecting 
Q’ the Faith ¢ Pra e Religious 
) Friends tre on application to 
! »S OME ComMITTEE, 
I cn ENDS ‘ss I t Road, London, 
N.W.1 
’N TARI AN BELIEFS Pamphlets and 
I nformation re of stamp REV 
HrleN P “Il 14. Gordon 5Sq London, 
VC 
YInOW of Army Officer, aged 89, very 
W f x tir neome, now unable to live 
sip YJease help t ards expenses of 
re she cared for (Case 
r me were Ss I RESSED GENTLEFOLK'S 
p ASSOCIAT ( desleig House, Caxton 
eet, S.V ate-Aided. 


3.50 frs. per 
" All mod 
Flimwell, Sussex 


Chalet to let 


ORGANISATION such as 
ecess and reputa- 











turn, success and 

ents—with economy. 

satisfied with your 

believe | that our eXx- 

facilities and dir level co- 

operation iid more effi progress 

‘ 5 pose We he t ) 
t € to T : 














ve ng, 40-41, Cor 
W.l. REG 2600 
ECOME a Hotel Recer 
t M ager ¢ M Dieti- 
an-Catere Medic ‘e Secret tary Expert 
Postal Cou brochure — Secy 
SovTHERN TPAININ COLLE g, Withdean, 
Brighton, 6 
FRUMINATE INCOME TAX. by buying a 
4 yaranteed Annuity The creased 
Tax ake Profit ssurances the 
i table f of saving Prospectu 





33, New Cavendish 


A CONSTANT 
n of your 
ied free of charg 
let FS/S.—Tue NATIONAL FIRE 

Lrp., Fages Road, Feltham, 


PERIL. Advice 
home, busi- 


protecti« 
oone € 





WRITERS Send your 
icle to us if it has 

tell you 
standard in a 
Spec imen Lesson 


=f HELP TO 
ort stor 















. ith« obligation 
th d Fe aoe Authors 
Beverley. ‘hols, Enid Blyton, 
Par Fe Hansford Johnson, 
r AUTHORSHIP, LTD. (JP_ 83), 
treet, Manchester Square, W.1. 
He YDBAG R EPAIRS, alterations, re- 
mes. && Post or cal) for 
est m ate Rewane Hanpeacs Co 183A, 
B ton Road (Corner Beauchamp Place), 
u turr from Harrods 
I EAL'S remake and re-cover divans, box 
prir and mattresse also convert 
Mattresses t pring ) 
Write for folder 
Mea anp Son, Ltp., 
Road, W.1 
H‘ Ww Oo TOP SMOKING World- 
fan ethod Explanatory booklet 
free —Mr. G. §& STANLEY, 24, Holborn, 


on all garments— 
Mending —3-day 
LI INVISI 
Street, W 













QELI ING JE 





{ G 
‘ ) 
Case ‘ 

e 
Rings, 
can l your 
tered F t will be quite safe. and vou 
wil re € immediate Cash Offer. with 
oO oO to sell.—_M. Hayes anp Sons 
LTB at Hato 1 Garden, London. E.C.1 
HOLt 77 
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if the upholstery 
covers.—Write or 
‘phone, Car-CoveraLt, Dept. 12, 168, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. REGent 7124-5. 
‘LICK ideas can come to anyone. Turn- 
ing them into sales-compelling pub- 
licity calls for skill and experience. For 
advertising that brings results consult 
Samson CLARK AND CO., i= 7 Mor- 
timer Street, London, W.1. MUS¢e 5050. 


new 


NEW CARS stay 
- oose 


is protected by 








SHOPPING BY POST 
a WMhede. "6 yd. 
White, 
Ww 


Natural 

x 32 in., b) 

each 28,6. 

Lengths. Ideal for 

vers, &c. 78 in. x 
6. 


6 yd. x 32 in., 
Linen 
Loose C 
approx.,+2 lengths for 2 





New 







inen Boxed Ma*tress Cases, 6 ft. x 
in. approx. (Box 4} to 5 in.), each 
. Carr. Free Satisfaction or money 
back.—H Yonway Lip. (Dept. 454), 139- 
143, Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 
YEW, Men's All Wool Medium Grey 
+ Chalk Stripe Flannel Trousers, sizes 
32 to 40 in. W., 29 to 33 in. ILL. Excel- 
lent value, per pair 39s. 6d. Men's Wool 
Sports Jackets, fully lined, S/B, 3 outside 
pockets and ticket pocket. Simartly cut 
and excellently tailored. Oatmeal, brown, 
Lovat green or blue, sizes 36 to 42 in. chest, 
each 65s.; 44 to 46 in. chest, each Tés. 
Carr free. Satisfaction or money back.— 
H Conway. Ltp (Dept. 14), 139-143, 
Stoke Newington High Street. “London, N.16. 
YEW White Cotton Lengths. Ideal for 


Sheets. Pillow Cases, &c.. 6 yds. x 
36 ims. each, 31/6. 
Lengths, 3 yds. x 38 ins. 


chutes. Cream Cambric, 10’ panels, each 
40 ins. x 60 ins fhole Par., 18/6 Carr. 
free Satisfaction or money  back.— 
H. Conway, Lip. (Dept. 71), 139/143. Stoke 


Newington High Street, London, N.16. 
DARACHUTES.—1. Pure White or Beige 
He avy English Silk or Primrose Nylon; 
panel 36 in. x 132 in.; 2 panels 
q * 4 panels 32s. 6d., 8 ‘panels 0s. 
Nylon, Peach, Pink or Light Blue; —_ 
150 in.; 2 panels 2 
8 panels, 72s. 6d. 














faction or money bac 
(L t. 281), 139-143 ‘Stoke 
Street, London, N.16 


‘HORT OF SUGAR?—No! I use LENKIN 
6 PACKERS sugar/glucose mixture. 
Recom. by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Fecipes provided, parcels post paid. 4 . 
6/6, 8 lb, 12/-, 14 Ib. 20/-.—Cash_ with 
order to 137, Curzon Street, Long Eaton, 
Nottingham, 





. WEET, and medicinal herbs 
\ hou'd snted now for your future 
use and pices ire. Our catalogue lists 98 
sorts, and Herb Jellies, Pot PX urri, &c.— 


Hereford. 

t produce own HONEY? 
< frame stock bees, £6 10s. 
—Don ver, Cropredy (243), Banbury 


Hers Farm, 
your 








p 
Del. May 
Y OUR BOILER FIRED ON FREED FUEL 


OIL MEANS NO STOKING. extra 





cleanliness, even temperature thermo- 
y controlled, resulting in economical 

use Somplete change-over within few 
days by fitting Britain's best burner—the 
Parwinac.”’ fully automatic Oil Burner— 
NO RESTRICTIONS ON OIL FUEL NOW 
—Ask for list OB 450. PARKER, WINDER 
& ACHURCH, LTD., 450, Broad St., Bir- 


mingham, 1 (Midland 5001 


LITERAR Y 


Y OUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY. Many people add yearly 
the family budget and help to 


ly holiday by writin 
nd sketches based on hc 
The London School of Journalism 
by the leading newspaper pre - 
nd staffed by experts, has helped 
5 to success. Why not y« 











fees are low A copy o ‘ 

I Press’ is free from Prosprc 
Orrice, London School of Journalism 
Gordon Square, London. W.C.1 
‘wi r you think of writing 
the LSJ 

MERICAN MAGAZINES. Nat. Geog. 
4 Mag Pop. Mechs., Fortune, &« by 
postal ubscription Send for deta 
THom4s AND Co. (SP). 111, Buchanan St reet, 


Blackpool 
a Lonpon Boox Co., 391, St. John St., 
4 E.C.1.—We get that nt k you want 





EAN McDOUGALL for tyr 24-hour 
eJ duplicating translations.—31, ngton 
Chirch Street, London, W.8 WESter 5809. 

eer FISHER BUREAU, 15, Strand, 





‘ ll office perm 
tem eae ati a ar 
Ww fat 3501 (3 line 
JRITE FOR P ROF IT.—Send for free 
Booklet THe REGENT INSTITI 
(Dept. 85G Palace Gate, London, W.8 


LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 


SH ART yagi at Artists 
St 





Manette : Cross Rd 

8th-22nd * kien free. 
MOORE.—An Arts Council Ex- 
ion. Tate Gattery. Open 1t))) July 


ays 10-6, Sundays 2-6. Admis- 
yr M¢ ORE New works at the 
ESTER ~ re Leicester 
10-1 


Sats 
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EICESTER GALLERIES. — Edward 
4 Bawden—‘‘ The Canadian Rockies” 
and drawings by Six Young a 
] eery wr: GALLERY, 30, ton Street, 
4 . GERICAULT TO RENOIR. Daily 
10-5 on Sats. 10-1. 
d Sst., 


N I A = we Ss 


17-18, Old Kx 
ENOIR in aid « s 


Save The 








Children Fund and Youth Aliyah,” 10-5, 
Saturdays, -12 Admission 2s. 6d 

ane namie ": Pictures recently 

purchased in France by Courbet, 

Corot, Degas, Cézanne, Monet. Pissarro, 

Bonnard, &c 9.30 to 6; Sats. 9.30 to 1.— 

Tootn'’s, 31, Bruton St., W.1. Closing 11th, 

'J.HE Historic Plate of the City of London, 

Goldsmiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, Cheap- 

ide. Open unti] June 16. WeeXdays 10.30- 


6.30 Admission 2s, 


FESTIVAL ATTRACTIONS 
{‘ESTIVAL OF BRITAIN. 


EIGHT CONCERTS of 
HENRY PURCELL'S MUSIC 
Under the auspices of 


The Arts 
VICTORIA 
SUES 
MAY 8&8, 
ROYAL HOSPIT AL 
TU =< JU 


Council of Great 
and ALBERT 
SDAYS at 8 p.r 

9. JUNE 

Cc Bar ‘3 





CHE 
at 6.30 p.m, 

_ WESTMIN TER ABBEY 
TUESDAY, JUNE 26, at 6.30 p.t 
SUBSCRIPTION (8 concerts) 50s., 38 
SINGLE TICKETS (V 


Museum only), 9s., 6s., 3s., from usu 


agetits d 
riLLETT, 









ar 
IBBS & Ltd., 124, Wigmore St., 
iil 


JESTIVAL OF 


BRITAIN 
EIGHT CONCERTS of MUSIC 
by OTHER ENGLISH COMPOSERS. 
1300-1750 
WIGMORE HALL, 
ye ee P 


angbam 
WEDNESDAY, y 

SUBSC RIPTION (8 Concerts) 50s -. 18s. 

‘ SINGLE TICKETS (Wigmore Hail only), 

9s. 6s., 3s., from Box Office, Wigmore Hall, 
isual agents, and 

IBBS & TILLETT, Ltd. 124, Wigmore st 

wl 


p.m 
s 





—s 








] ATTERSEA PARK, L.C.C. International 
Open Air Sculpture Exhibition. 10 ti ll 
dusk daily. Opens May 8th. Admission is, 


children 6d. 

Eee Ren OF 
1951). Re 
VC 


me yh ‘es (1760- 
al Society of Arts = 
10-6 (except Sun.), 16- 3 Wed. 
Fesnva AL EXHIBITION of Conten eatect 
Furniture and Furnisbings in 
showing sche 


ret H ‘mes for town and « untry 
living ZEAL & Son, 196, ttenham Cc 
Reo wan 1 Tottenham Court 
,OUTH BANK PAST AND PRESENT 
2,000 years on Thames-side Cc inty 
Hall adj. Festival. Open May gth Adm 
ls. Children 6d. ‘ 


SITUATIONS VACANT 








NATIONAL Library for the Blind has 
+ vacancy for shorthand typist. Salary 
n scale £230 x £15 x £10—£ 300, accord- 
ing to experience Hours 9.30 to 5.30, no 
Saturday Apply 35, Gt. Smith St., S.W.1. 
R ADIO and ELEC TRICAL retail business 
f good nd (Le n) Owner- 
ersonal Assistant of hig 
ntegrity State age and 
career Box 176C 
and the Arts Ve 
required. Interesting 
ible inistrative work in wel 
London organisation,—Box 170C 


EDUCATIONAL 
MINISTRATIVE and SECRETAR TAL 
TRAINING at ST. GODRIC’S SECE 
COLLEGE, 2, Arkwri gbt Rod, 





A 


I ARIAL 
I 








ndon, N.W.3 (Ham. 5986). Resident and 
Student Special arrangements for 
Active 


appointments depart- 
to THe Vice Principat, J. W. 
A (Cantab.). 

SECRETARIAL 
courses for gr 





t P 
LOVERIDGE, 


Co MPLETE 


and shorter 



































tudents at Davises’s, Wh 
2, Addis Road, W.14. Telephone: Park 
4465. Students may begin now. 
(ORIPPLEGATE | SECRETARIAI COL- 
LEGE, Golden , =.C Clerk to 
the Governor Mon. 2828, 
D*> LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
W.11, Individual ition for 
4 ations Navy and Arn Entrance. 
} st 1B. General Certificate at a.) levels, 
Tel eA RK 743 
MI’ A\YPAIR SEC ee LEGE, 57, 
a juke Street r fees Training 
{ Higt Grade qrasctertal ust ew 
Course mmence June 4th 
POSTAL TUITION for Ger Ce ol 
Educn. (Lond., Oxt., Cz Nortbhn.), 
l don University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ 
LL.B B.D Degrees. Diplomas Law 
Exar & Low fees instalments.— 
Prospectus trom C. D. Parker, M.A. LL.D., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hail, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
GPAIN AND PORTUGAL Summer 
' Courses n SAN ( t and 
MEPA (JU 4guU ONAL 
Director, 4, Upper Ww 
‘UMMER Drama hurch 
Studio Theatre, August 
wo weeks), Day “or Ei Acting 
Technigue, & Make- 
ap Produ ar 
Mrs. R. 5 Keir, Westside 
London 
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FFXAUNTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—En- 
Scholarship examination, June 
and 19th. Candidates to be between 
13 ane 143 on September ist. Scholarships 
of £100, £75, £50 (2) and smaller Ex- 
hibitions are offered.—Particulars from the 
HeapMASTER. Entries close May 3lst. 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
] B.C. invites applications for post of 
e Producer of music talks broadcast to 
schools and to young people, and of those 
included in Forces Educational Broadcasts 
and Woman's Hour. Assistance in pro- 
duction of talks an music and other sub- 
‘ects for a general .audience is also required. 
A gencrous enthusiam for music and wide 
knowledge and sound judgement of musica) 


standards and taste are essential. Organ- 
ising ability, imagination and some abiiity 
in the use of words are additional qualfica-! 
tions Salary £745 (possibly higher if; 
qualifications exceptional) with 5 annual} 
increments to maximum £965,—Applica- 
tions to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, -B.C., 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, marked 


‘Music Talks Producer, Spt., within a 
week. For acknowledgement please enclose 
stamped addressed envelop. 

B.C. invites applications for posts as 

e Monitors. Duties entail listening to 
and writing full reports on broadcasts in 
English from foreign stations. Wide general 
knowledge sound political sense, good 
commend of English, perfect hearing and 
type at.ng ability are required. The work 
is casried out near Reading, on a shift 
basis with some night work. There are 
no vacancies at present, but selected candi- 
dates will be placed on a reserve list for 
consideration when vacancies arise. Salary 


£410 (possibly higher if qualifications ex- 
ceptional) with 5 annual increments to 
maximum £520. to APPoINT- 


Applicaticns 

MENTS Orricer, B.B.C., Broadcasting House, 
London. W.1, marked * English Monitor, 
" within a week. For acknowledge- 
enclose stamped addressed 


SALFORD.—Children Com- 
/ mittee.—Applications are invited for 
the position of Matron of a centre which 
ill be opened shortly, for the temporary 
reception and observation of children. 
There will be a Warden in charge to whom 
the Matron will be responsible. Salary 
£235, rising to £290 per annum, with 
emoluments valued at £180 per annum.— 
For further particulars and form of appli- 
send stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope to the CHILDREN’S OPFFICER, 
Broughton Road, Salford, 6, quoting “‘ 5S.” 
Applications to be in by May 19th, 1951.— 
H Tomson, Town Clerk 





L.O, invites applications | from men and 
e women of British nationality, aged 
from 30 to 45 years on May 31, 1951, for 


a post of Member of Division in the Man- 
power Division of the International Labour 
Office, Geneva. Switzerland. Qualifications 
required:—(1) knowledge and direct experi- 
ence of vécational rehabilitation work; (2) 
mother tongue English; (3) working know- 
ledge of French; (4) some knowledge of 
Spanish desirab’e. Closing date for appli- 
cations is May 31, 1951. On application 
with stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 
further particulars and candidature forms 
may be obtained from the INTERNATINAL 
Lasour Orrice, 38-39, Parliament Street, 
London, S.W.1. 

YTORTHERN IRELAND. — LONDONDERRY 
4 Hic. 1 ScuHoo.,—Required for September, 
fully qualified Mistress to teach Piano and 
Class Sing.ng Salary according tk 
Ministry's with a bonus towards 
travelling expenses for a suitable candidate 
Britain.—Apply immediately 








and Women Teacher's 
weekly journal of 
the National Union of Teachers, require 
assistant for general editoria) duties. 
Salary £600-£700, according to qualifica- 
tions.—Applications, giving age, full par- 
ticulars of education and experience, copies 
of receat testimonials, and names of two 
eferees, s“ould be made by May 25th to 
wes Evitea, Hamilton House, Hastings St., 
r Tax LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 

AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (University 
of London).—Applications are invited for 
two Assistant Lectureships in French. 
Salary scale £450-2550 per annum, with 
superannuation benefits and family allow- 
ances. Preference will be. given to candi- 
dates with a degree of a British university. 
The appointment will date frem October 
1. 1951. In addition to linguistic teaching, 
applicants should be able to offer courses 
in Freich civilisation as a background to 
modern French literature. —Applications, 
which should be accompanied by the names 


FJFXHE Schoolmaster 
Chronicle,’’ the 





of three referees, should be received not 
later than May 30, 1951, by the Secretary, 
London School of Economics, Houghton 


W.C.2, from whom further 

be obtained 
NOTTINGHAM.— The 

es applications for: A 


Street, Aldwych, 
particulars may 
Appoint Yl OF 

University invit 





umber of Research FELLowsHirps of a 
maximum value of £450 each per annum. 
These Fellowships will be awarded to 
— dates who seem likely to make 

iwnincar 


t contrib ition to knowledge in ¢ 
ld learning 






cnosuamiate fle of 
sust be rec not later than June 
of PostTGRADUATe STUDENT- 
§ sRSHIPS OL Varying values 
250 per annum These will be 
r andidates who wish to pursue 
appropr.ate fields of learning. 
tes taking Final Examinations 
eligible to make pro- 
. Applications must be 
than July 1, 1951.— 





forms of applica- 
the REGISTRAR, 
forms must be 


information and 
be obtained from 

to whom the completed 
’ 


returned 
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